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summer of sport 


Buy the independent this Wednesday and 
get our 12-page midweek sports pull-out 




SARAH HELM 
and JOHN RENTOUL 

The German government is 
now working actively to under- 
mine John Major, and believes 
that Europe must wait for Tbny 
Blair to become Prime Minis- 
ter before progress can be made 
on European co-operation. 

_ A senior adviser to Helmut 
Kohl, the German Chancellor, 
has told the Independent. “We 
have known for a long time that 
it will be bard to make more 


Jaw we are surer than ever that 
we must wait for Tbny "Blair” 
But, in a dramatic move 
which will "prolong bad-tem- 
pered relations with other EU 
countries, Mr Major intends to 


Kohl aims to frustrate Tory election 


make domestic political capital 
from the repercussions •■of the 
beef row. He believes German 
warmth towards Mr Blair will 
backfire on Labour. 

- The German strategy is to txy 
to stop Mr Major gaming do- 

issoes: ^plomats tooJcabaid 
line at the Florence s ummit to 
avoid the kinds of concessions 
which the 'Br itish Government 
could present as a triumph. 

; The harder line, against 
Britain wfll- became dear at a 
mini-summit to be held in 
■Dublin in OctoberOn the Inter- 
Govemmental . Coinference, 


which is rewriting the Maas- 
tricht treaty. Britain’s partners 
kx>k set to redouble thejr efforts 
to reduce the national veto, 
which wiD reinforce Britain’s 
isolation. “The beef war has 
been very nasty, it will not be 
forgotten,” said a senior Ger- 
man source. Germany’s strato- 


domestic -support as a result i 
the European debate, -was de- 
liberately deployed in the ne- 
gotiations on the beef 

agreement. . - 

German officials. were in- 
structed 'by Bonn to ensure 
that nothing in the final trace 


atFlorencecooldbeusedbyMr 
Major for domestic political 
advantage, said the sources. 

Mr Major believes the EITs 
attempt to punish hiin for his in- 
transigence over beef by speed- 
ing up the timetable for revising 
the Maastricht Tteaty will play 
into his hands by ending the 
“shadow boxing'’ over the HU’S 
future. It was thought that die 
unexpected plan to draw up a 
text of a revised treaty this au- 
tumn would be awkward far the 
Government, because it would 
underline Britain’s isolation in 
Europe. However, Mr Major’s 
advisers say he intends to use 


the draft treaty to contrast his 
policy on Europe with Mr 
Blair’s, in away that he believes 
will work to lory advantage in 
the run-up to a general election. 

Malcolm Riflcind, the Foreign 
Secretary, yesterday promised 
more conflict over a European 
Court of Justice ruling winch is 
expected to confirm the impo- 
sition of a maximum 45-hour 
week for many workers. 

In strong language calculat- 
ed to offend other EU coun- 
tries, he described the original 
directive as a “disgrace", which 


Social Chapter opt-out But he 


plans on Europe 


ruled out suggestions the Gov- 
ernment migh t refuse to abide 
by the court's decision. 

“We obey the law. We are a 
party and a Government that 
believes in the rule of law,” Mr 
Rifkmd said. The Government 
would use its “significant 
amount of leverage” in talks on 
the revision of the Maastricht 
IheaQr to by to get the working- 
hours law reclassified under 
the Social Chapter - which 
would not apply to Britain. 

He also dismissed suggestions 
that the EU would seek to 
punish Britain for its non-co- 
operation policy by imposing 


new sanctions against any coun- 
try which amities such blocking 
tactics in the future. The Bel- 
gian Prime Minister, Jean-Luc 
Dehaene, yesterday suggested 
withholding payments from EU 
budgets to non-cooperating 
member states. But Mr Rifkmd 
insisted that such a change 
would require treaty amend- 
ments which Britain amid veto. 

Tbiy backbench critics are ex- 
pected to hold their fire today 
when Mr Major makes a state- 
ment to the Commons about 
the settlement of the beef dis- 
pute, although one leading 
rightwinger said privately he felt 


be had been “marched down the 
hill again by the Grand Old 
Duke of York”. 

Speaking at (be end of the 
Florence summit on Saturday, 
Mr Major welcomed the 
prospect of battles over the 
erosion of the national veto, the 
powers of the European Court 
of Justice, and the Social Chap- 
ter. Implicitly dismissing the 
idea of an autumn election, he 
said: “I very much welcome the 
decision to seek to bring for- 
ward a draft treaty text for dis- 
cussion at Dublin in December 

The sooner we can actually 
see the substantive detailed 
points ... the sooner we can get 
down to genuine debate rather 
than some of the shadow box- 
ing that occurs in advance.” 



Tutu laughs all the way to retirement 


the saints took on new heat 
when the archbishop shot bade, 
saying the president, whom he 
acknowledges to be the man he 
most admires on earth, was 
behaving “beneath his stature”. 

I spoke to Archbishop TUtu 
at his Cape Tbwn residence a 




JOHN CARLIN 

Nelson Mandela and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury joined a 
host of praise -singers at an 
emotional ceremony yesterday 
lo mark the retirement of Arch- 
tsshop Desmond TUtu, after 10 
momentous years as the head 
of -South Africa’s Anglican 
Church. 

“He speaks his mind on mat- 
ters of public morality,” Prest 
diail Mandela told a packed 
audience at Cape "Tbwn ’s St 
Gauge's CathedraL n A s a result 
he annoyed many of the lead- 
ers of the apartheid system. Nor 
has he spared those that fol- 
lowed him." 

Archbishop Tutu, whose re- 
flex is always to see the funny 
side of things, would have al- 
lowed himself a private chuck- 
le at that. For it was Mr 
Mandela himself whom the 
archbishop annoyed, barely five 
months after South Africa’s 
first democratic elections, when 
be famously declared that the 
new government had "stopped 

!!^?n^ 0n ^ Cn0, ’ 8h 

Mr Mandela responded, call- era! Jj ars ( ^' * 

Jng the archbishop an hre- moralise the conntr? 
f spLsihk: populist. The battk of He wffl launch fas crusade 


and the president had made up. 
“T called him, and he called me 
back later, and I said, ‘Why are 
you attacking me, man?’ And 
you know what? He laughed, 
man. He laughed!" 

At the recollection of which 
the archbishop himseff laughed 
so hard be almost fell off his 
chair. Our interview lasted an 
hour. When I listened to the 
tape recording the next day I 
counted Him laughing 30 times 


- not the sort of behaviour you 
would necessarily expect of a 
man who has won the Nobel 
peace prize for his central role 
m one of the 20th century’s 
greatest dramas, the end of 
apartheid. 

But the archbishop, a deeply 
spiritual man who spends hours 
cn his d^ in prayer, has too imp- 
isb a sense of his own ant-like 
irrelevance in the broader 
scheme of things to allow him- 


self the indulgence of pompous 
self-absorption. On the other 
hand, he never stinted in using 
the authority of his terrestrial 
office to condemn injustice. At 
critical moments in the early 
part of the decade, when it 
seemed the negotiated revolu- 
tion would drown in the conflict 
that Inkatha and the apartheid 
security apparatus were inflict- 
ing on the townships, he inter- 
vened to cool passions. 


: Carey’s new crusade 


sic 


ANDREW MARR 

Britain needs to recover a sense 
of shame and sin or risk the col- 


UUMV V» ^ 

Dr George Carey, the Arch- 
bishop ftf Canterbury; wares 
Ibis morning- . r 

In an Interview with t bein- 


(jepenaent, 

the Archbishop flew to South 
Africa for yesterday’s ceremo- 

m Dr Carey calls- in so iM W 

- . . _ I.Mimum tft flUDt 


a House of Lord’s debate later 
this month. Dr Carey speaks of 
his fears that Britain has be- 
come a society “in which an- 
belief has become the norm and 
practising Christianity a mi- 
nority pursuit « I am going to 
be wanting against that, and ac- 
tnafly questioning whether that 
is going to lead to 'the collapse 
of the kind of civilisation as we 

have known it” He demands a 
new moral agenda to schools! 
and an end to what be calls the 
privatisation of morality. 

Speaking with remarkable 
frankness, the ArchMsbopcon- 
fosses to doubts about his abil- 


ity to influence the coon try: 
“When I am at my most pes- 
simistic I seriously doubt 
whether we can actually do any 
more than blow trumpets from 

castle tops and ware.” But he 
befieves there is a new openness 
to religion, after the anti-reli- 
gions ride of the Sixties. 

Dr Carey says he hopes the 
millennium - which he de- 
scribed as “a Christian party 
to which ev er y o n e is welcome” 
- wiD encourage a revival of 
Spirituality. He believes politi- 
cians have given the impression 
that “economic order and pros- 
perity and consumerism” is 


what matters most By contrast, 
he argues that “the real fabric 
of society is the spiritual and 
moral fabric, and this is the 
kind of currency that makes 
civilisations function”. 

He adds: “We’ve lost a lan- 
guage of blame and sin. The 
word sin is now a word dying, 
leaving our vocabulary. Was it 
Oscar .Wilde wbo said the dis- 
tinction between man and an- 
imals is that man knows bow to 
blnsb? I wonder if we’ve lost a 
sense of shame. And I think 
that’s something we need to 
work on.” 

full interview, page 14 


After spear-wielding Inkatha 
warriors massacred 42 inno- 
cents in Boipatong in June 
1992, Mr Mandela broke off 
talks with the government of 
F.W. de Klerk. At the mass fu- 
neral Archbishop Tutu savaged 
the government - but also, with 
finely calculated oratorical dar- 
ing, he made the crowd laugh, 
reminding them with jibes at the 
absurdity of legally enforced 
racial discrimination of the ba- 
they all shared, 
t if people were denied the 
right to vote not because of the 
colour of their skins but because 
they had big noses?” 

Later, when the time came to 
celebrate, no one captured the 
mood better than Archbishop 
TUtu. Election Day, 27 April 
1994, bad been “like falling in 
love”; he said. Introducing Mr 
Mandela to a huge Cape Town 
crowd on the day he was offi- 
cially sworn in as president, the 
archbishop cried out: “We of 
many cultures, languages and 
races are become one nation. 
We are the Rainbow People of 
God — One man inspires us alL, 
one man inspired .the whole 
world. I ask you: welcome our 
brand new state president, out 
of the box. Nelson Mandela!” 


QiicKn 


Alarming charge 

The police are planning to 
charge up to £35 for answering 
burglar alarm calls to more 
than 800,000 homes and busi- 
nesses. Page 5 
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. . . But on the 
pitch, it’s back to 
1966 and all that 


RAUL FIELD 

So, it will be 1966 re-visited. On 
Wednesday night, England and 
Germany wiD meet at Wembley 
in the cum 96 semi-finals in 
what England fans hope will be 
a repeat of that dramatic July 
day 30 years ago when Bobby 
Moore lifted the World Cup. 

A 20th-minute penalty by 
Jurgen Klinsm ann and a 58th 
minute strike by sweeper Math- 
hias Sammer yesterday gave 
Germany victory over Croatia. 

The clash on Wednesday 
night at Wembley is likely to be 
billed as a compressed and 
bloodless Battle of Alamein. If 
the 4-2 World Cup scoreline 
marked an emotional peak in 
the national psyche, then the 
agony of defeat on penalties in 
ItaBa 90 in Turin heralded an aD- 
tirae collective low. 

On Saturday, 17.9m people 
watched the match against 
Spain on BBCL city centres 
were deserted and power firms 
reported a 1,100 megawatt 
surge after the victory. News- 


papers speculated on a boom in 
babies next spring after re- 
porting that testosterone pumps 
around in large doses after eu- 
phoria, increasing virility and 
sperm count 

So if the nation held its 
breath on Saturday, the 
Wednesday dash could cause 
respiratory problems. 

La the meantime, expect 
more hysteria and jingoism in 
the tabloids. They encouraged 
England to “give the Spanish el” 
ana the Dutch “edam good 
thrashing". Given two world 
wars and a battle over beef, cov- 
erage has thus far probably 
been tame. 

After yesterday’s quarter fi- 
nal, William Hill made Ger- 
many 7/4 favourites to win the 
tournament England at 2-1 
are second favourites. 

Police will be hoping na- 
tionalist fervour does not spark 
violence between rival fans. In 
1994, a proposed friendly was 
postponed because it coincided 
with Hitler’s birthday. 

24- page sports section today 
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Grammar schools’ plan attacked 


FRAN ABRAMS 

Education Corespondent 

The Prime Minister’s ambition 
to have grammar schools in 
every town will not m«*«n the 
end of comprehensive educa- 
tion, a leading Government ad- 
viser said yesterday. 

Dr John Maris, a member of 
the School Curriculum and As- 
sessment Authority and a cam- 
paigner for more selection, said 
n on-selectivc schools doing well 
would be bound to survive. 

Labour dismissed John Ma- 
jor's grammar schools 
sion, saying it would cost . 

British 
women top 
for death 
and divorce 

REBECCA FOWLER 

British women are working 
harder, divorcing more fre- 
quently and dying younger than 
their continental counterparts, 
according to a survey published 
today that suggests they have 
benefited least from the femi- 
nist revolution. 

Instead they have the lowest 
Ufo expectant^ at 79 years com- 
pared to 81.4 in France; the 
highest number of jobs, with 65 
per cent of British women in 
work; and more children, with 
the highest fertility rate in Eu- 
rope at 1.75 per woman. 

In sharp contrast women in 
France are receiving more fur- 
ther education as well as living 
longer; and Italian and Span- 
ish women are having fewer 
children, but they are also the 
least likely to work. 

Steve Cordingley, a spokes- 
man for Market Assessment 
Publications, which conducted 
the analysis, said: “It appears 
that women in Britain have 
bad the worst deal from femi- 
nism in the past 10 years. 
They’re not getting as much fur- 
ther education, but they're still 
working harder and dying 
younger." He added: “Tfiere 
would appear to be a link be- 
tween the high numbers of 
women working and dying 
younger, because it is also high 
in Germany where a large num- 
ber of women have jobs." 

The report shows the stress 
has apparently taken its loll on 
British women. While they mar- 
ry youngest, on average aged 
27.7, they have the highest 
number of break-ups. Fbur in 
seven marriages ending in di- 
vorce compared to the Euro- 
pean average of one in three. 

For women the place to be is 
France. More than half receive 
further education, 54 per cent, 
outnumbering men. Increas- 
ingly they opt to live with their 
partner,' rather than many, 
bringing down the divorce rate, 
but they still have a high fertil- 
ity rate, 1.65 per woman. 


and highlighted a Cabinet split 
on the issue. 

Dr Marks said the change 
would be a gradual one. “There 
may well be a return to more 
grammar schools, but it won’t 
mean the end of comprehen- 
sives. There arc many good 
comprehensive schools. 1 don’t 
see why they should not remain 
where they are doing a satis- 
factory job," he said. 

However, he argued that the 
new policy would raise stan- 
dards. Even the average sec- 
ondary modem school had 
exam results better than the 
worst quarter of comprehen- 


sives, he said. There should be 
more technical schools as well. 

Others believe the policy w3] 
have little effect. Only a hand- 
ful of the existing 1,000 opled- 
out schools have applied to 
select pupils by academic abil- 
ity, and most head teachers say 
they are happv with the current 
system. In Solihull and Lincoln, 
plans to bring back selection 
have foundered because of 
parental opposition. 

As new details emerged of 
the proposals. Labour claimed 
Gillian Shephard, the Secretary 
of State for Education and Em- 
ployment, had been forced into 


“an extraordinary U-turn” by 
Downing Street For years she 
had supported non-select ive 
schools, said Labour's education 
spokesman, David Blunkett. 
The reform. Erst announced by 
Mr Major last September, wQ] 
give the funding agency for 
grant maintained schools the 
power to build new grammar 
schools from scratch. 

Mrs Shephard is believed to 
have supported the abolition of 
grammar schools in Norfolk 
after she became a Conserva- 
tive councillor there in 1977. 
More recently she has ex- 
pressed reluctance to return to 


a selective system. Just after her 
appointment she told the Inde- 
pendent- “I am ranch more in- 
terested in specialist schools 
than in selective schools.” 

Yesterday Mr Blunkett said 
Mis Shephard had been an en- 
tbusastic opponent of selection. 
“Now she seems ready to em- 
brace a philosophy which will 
appease the Downing Street 
policy unit. She will have very 
little credibility indeed when die 
puts forward her proposals in 
the Commons (tomorrow).” 

An analysis carried out for 
Mr Bfunkett shows that it would 
cost £2trn to build 200 new 


schools to educate 
; - less than 2 per 
cent of the secondary school 
population. The money would 
be enough to pay for full-time 
nursery education for all three 
and four year-olds. 

Yestpday Labour party offi- 
cials said the plans could create 
‘ i other schools 


schools which had suffered cuts 

in funding for building work. 
Neither foe Department for 
Education and Employment 
nor Conservative Central Office 
had any comment to make yes- 
terday. 



Rock of ages: Punk fans took the children along to Finsbury Park, north London, last night for the Sex Pistols comeback show Phctog'aph: Tony Buckingham 


When nurses wield the knife 


LIZ HUNT 

It is one of foe oldest games in 
foe book, foe "doctor/nurse" 
game, played out in surgeries 
and ops rating theatres across 
the country every day, and es- 
sential to the smooth-running of 
foe health service. 

The game - actually a recog- 
nised theory of nursing first de- 
scribed in foe Sixties - revolves 
around a nurse making a deci- 
sion about a patient, taking ac- 
tion and then, with the collusion 
of the doctor, “ pretending " 
that the doctor did it all to ap- 
pease hospital authorities, foe 
law and the public. 

Now it appears the game 
has moved on. with (he case of 
a 47 year old nurse, Gillian Er- 
ickson who has carried out 
more than 200 unsupervised op- 
erations. She h3S foe blessing of 


What’s wrong with a sister 
performing surgery? asks Liz Hunt 


the Wirral Hospitals Trust, the 
surgeons at Qatterbridge Hos- 
pital where die works, and the 
agreement of each patient Col- 
lusion, it seems, is no longer 
necessary. 

The revelation has generat- 
ed the predictable knee-jerk re- 
action from some quarters. One 
senior consultant claims that 
people are now being treated 
“worse than animals which can 
be operated on only by a 
qualified vet." 

That this is a minority view 
was reinforced by the whole- 
hearted backing of doctor's 
leaders yesterday, who agreed 
with Mrs Erickson’s assertion 


that an experienced nurse is 
more competent than a junior 
doctor in training. 

Dr Mac Armstrong, Secretary 
of foe British Medical Associ- 
ation, said: “This is entirely 
consistent with what we believe 
is development of foe relation- 
ship between the professions.” 

Dr Armstrong said that the 
consultant had the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for a patient from 
diagnosis to discharge. A doc- 
tor would not delegate to any- 
one that he or she thought was 
incompeienL 

Dr Vivienne Nathanson, 
bead of Professional Services at 
the BMA, said: “Doctors are 


not about individual treatment 
or tests, but the overall view 
anti management of foe patient 
and their conditio n-^Mrs Er- 
ickson, who has more than 20 
years experience as a theatre 
nurse, is unusual in that sbe ini- 
tiated her new role at Qatter- 
bridge. 

She put forward a business 
proposal in which she carried 
out certain surgical techniques 
unsupervised - including biop- 
sies. and the removal of cysts. 
The proposal was rapidly ac- 
cepted and consultants now re- 
fer some patients to Mrs 
Erickson for her own surgical 
list 

Previous schemes, in which 
nurses assist surgeons, tend 
to have been promoted by doc- 
tors who haw observed practice 
in American hospitals. Suzanne 


Holmes, a nurse at foe John 
Raddiffe hospital in Oxford, 
was one of the first She worked' 
alongside a heart -surgeon 
stripping out veins for bypass 
operations, as is routine m foe 

usT 

this - and foe pub- 
te scheme attracted in 
1992 - there was still an outcry 
when it emerged in 1994, \fe- 
lerie Tbmlinson, a nurse at foe 
Treliske Hospital in Truro, had 
removed a patient’s appendix, 
albeit supervised by a surgeon. 

The surgeon was cautioned 
and the nurse took early 
retirement 

Gillian Erickson looks set to 
change all that and with foe 
increasing demand for health 
care services, and foe continu- 
ing crisis in medical staffing, 
she’ll be the first of many. 


You’ll run out of words 
before it runs out of power. 
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Plea on doctor-patient sex 


A plea for greater unde island- 
ing for doctors wbo have sex 
with a patient is likely to be one 
of foe most controversial mo- 
tions debated by foe British 
Medical Association confer- 
ence in Brighton this week. 

A doctor who develops a re- 
lationship with a patient in his 
care risks censure by the pub- 
lic and the profession, discipli- 
nary action and is threatened 
with suspension from foe med- 
ical register. 

But this is an outdated view, 
according to Dr Michael 
Crowe, a GP from Leicester- 
shire, wbo has tabled foe mo- 
tion calling for an “official 
warning" in place of threatened 
suspension by the General 
Medical Council. 

Supporters say that the ca- 
reers of numerous and con- 

sultants have been ruined by 
affairs between consenting 
adults which turn sour, and the 
patient - usually a woman -- bas 


sought revenge by making a 
complaint Dr Mac Armstrong, 
secretary of the BMA, said that 
the debate proposed for 
Wednesday, would test whether 
or not the doctor-patient rela- 
tionship had progressed to a 
state of equality, such that it 
could not be assumed that a 
doctor was exploiting a vulner- 
able patient. “What foe movers 
of the motion seem to be say- 
ing is, is it right, that as a mat- 
ter of principle, any doctor who 
gets involved with a patient is 
doing wrong." 

Those who oppose the mo- 
tion say that a doctor-patient re- 
lationship can never be equal, 
and foal severe disciplinary ac- 
tion is a necessary deterrent to 
protect foe vulnerable. They say 
foe motion challenges foe very 
heart of the Hypocratic Oath. 

The debate is prompted by 
foe recent case of Dr Keith 
POsworth, a GP in Lincolnshire, 
who was suspended from the 


register after an affair with a pa- 
tient A petition signed by 1,000 
patients had no impact on the 
GMC. His son, also a GP, then 
committed suicide and Dr 
PQsworth was subsequently re- 
instated. 

The meetings win also decide 
if the BMA is heading for a col- 
lision with foe Government 
over private financing of the 
NHS. More than 500 repre- 
sentatives will debate foe issue 
tomorrow, amid fears that it is 
the start of creeping privatisa- 
tion of the NHS, and foe whit- 
tling away of standards of care 
and accountability demanded. 

Dr Armstrong said current 
developments - a private fi- 
nance initiative, market testing 
of clinical services, and the 
purchasing of treatment or ser- 
vices from private providers - 
could be viewed as “foe very in- 
sidious process of piecemeal pri- 
vatisation." 

Leading Article, page 13 


Bill vote has hidden agenda 


PATRICIA WYNN DAVIES 

A fierce battle is looming in foe 
Commons tonight when foe 
Government tries to amend 
foe 1689 Bill of Rights so that 
NeD Hamilton, foe former min- 
ister forced to resign over “cash 
for questions" allegations, can 
pursue a libel action. 

Labour has already made it 
clear that it will not support a 
little-noticed clause foal has 
been added to an otherwise 
largely unconlravcisial Defama- 
tion BtO to bring about foe fun- 
damental constitutional change. 

The proposal in the Bill 
would allow an MP to waive the 
centuries-old Parliamentary 
privilege under which freedom 
of speech in Parliament cannot 
be questioned in a conn. But 
MPs would still not be able to 
be sued over what they say in 


Parliament about outsiders. 

The attempt to alter Article 
9 of foe BQl of Rights, which 
conferred foe immunity, came 
after foe High Court stopped 
Mr Hamilton, foe former cor- 
porate affairs minister, and the 
lobbying compary lan Greer 
Associates, from suing the 
Guardian. The newspaper's 
lawyers. Lovell White Durrani, 
successfully argued that Article 
9 would prevent it from prop- 
erly cross examining Mr Hamil- 
ton over alleged payments from 
Mohamed ai-Fayed, the chair- 
man of Hatreds, and allegations 
that be failed to declare an ex- 
penses-paid stay m foe Rftz ho- 
tel in Paris, owned by Mr ftyed. 

MRs are technically being 
given a free vote tonight but 
7b ry backbenchers will be left 
in no doubt of the Govern- 
ment's strong support for 


amendment La a secret whippin g 

operation. 

The amendment from the re- 
cently appointed Law Lord, 
Lord Hoffman, was passed fol- 
lowing two foiled attempts, af- 
ter Government business 
managers packed the chamber 
with sympathetic Tory peers, in- 
duding Margaret Thatcher. But 
Lord Hoffman was away from 
foe division lobby at foe crucial 
time and ended up not voting 
for his own amendment. 

Mr Hamilton has argued that 
arc “uniquely hobbled” by 
Article 9, but even some Tbiy 
MPs have privately voiced fears 
that foe new right to sue aver 
reports of their Parliament-re- 
lated activities is too extensive, 
too weighted towards Parlia- 
mentarians and could produce 
a host of unintended conse- 
quences. 
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Country homes boom: Return of the big City bonus means that demand for the grand old houses outstrips the number for sale 

Rush on 


to find 
a rural 
retreat 


ROS WYNNE-JONES 

"Wanted: period house in the 
country, five bedrooms, three 
bathrooms, paddock, private 
grounds, near to mainline 
station and motorway, within 
two or three hours of London. 

Country homes are in short 
supply. Estate agents say there 
is growing demand for a house 
in the country — particularly 
from City workers as top-level 
bonuses rise to Eighties levels 
- but few grand properties are 
coming onto the market The 
result is that houses are 
mapped up within days of be- 
ing advertised and gazumping 
has returned with many poten- 
tial buyers waiting months for 
a suitable borne to appear. 

In the latest residential 

erty survey of the Royal 

tution of Chartered Surveyors, 
over one third of agents re- 
ported a sharp increase in the 
value of country properties, 
with 70 per cent of agents 
marking the trend in London 
and the home counties. 

Rob Thomas, a housing mar- 
ket analyst for the stockbrokers 
UBS. said: “The country homes 
market is certainty buoyant at 
the moment and increased size 
of City bonuses is a major fac- 
tor. We’re not seeing the siDy 
salaries of the late Eighties, but 


bonuses can be very good. This 
is not necessarily a new thing, 
but the higher salaries have 
been masked until recently by 
the numbers of people being 
made redundant/* 

Recent figures have shown 
that 110,000 people in Britain 
now earn at least £100,000 per 
year, he says, many of whom 
earn substantially above that fig- 
ure. He estimates that around 
100 people earn above £lm. 

Another major factor is the 
improving fortunes of the 
Lloyds names. There is tight at 
the end of the tunnel now for 
the Lloyds names,’' he says, “a 
large number of whom live in 
big bouses outride London." 
Many bad been forced to sell up 
over the past three years, which 
affected the market. 

Graham Waterton, of Strutt 
and Parker in Salisbury, said ' 
there was an acute shortage of 
country properties in his area. 
“The housing market is po- 
larised at the moment: the 
country house market is expe- 
riencing a mini-boom, while 
the rest of the market is fairly 
stable,” he says. 

Buyers are less likely to get 
trapped in the high mortgages 
that were the trend of the 
Eighties, he explains, and more 
likely to make large down-pay- 
ments, where the capital could 



Des. res: Mariey Half, in Wareside, Hertfordshire, on the market for £1.25m. Is typical of the kind of country property in demand 


be one or two years’ bonus. "I 
had a chap come in here once 
and buy a house with his year's 
bonus of £650,000,” he says. 

One family hindered tty the 
boom are the Robinsons. When 
their children reached school 
age they decided to sell their two 
bouses in west London to make 


their principal home in the 
country, perhaps keeping a flat 
in the capital. Three years lat- 
er, they are still looking for a 
suitable property and the cur- 
rent boost to the country house 
market is not making things any 
easier. 

“It is just terrifying." says 


Mis Robinson. “We had a place 
to move to, but we were 
gazumped. Since then we have 
been renting in the Salisbury 
area, where we eventually hope 
to live. The problem is that no- 
one can find anywhere to buy, 
so everyone is renting and there 
is now a shortage of places for 


rent.” The family were living in 
holiday cottages until a house 
came up for six months rental 
while the owners went abroad. 
That house was the country 
home the Robinsons had been 
gazumped trying to buy. 

“So. now we five in the house 
and It's perfect: ten minutes 


from both the girls" schools, near 
a good road, private grounds, 
close to a mainlin e station," says 
Mis Robinson. “The trouble is, 
come October and we’re home- 
less again. There’s just nowhere 
to buy.” 

This is bad news for buyers 
like the Robinsons. “When a 


Photograph: Brian Harris 


house does eventually come 
on the market, people' like us 
have to go and agree a mortgage 
with bank and go through all the 
paperwork.” says Mrs Robinson. 
“These bankers just come in 
with (heir £50-100,000 bonuses, 
slam them down on the table 
and the house has gone.” 


> 


Pieces of plastic 
that do very nicely 


GLENDA COOPER 

Live television pictures were 
beamed from the Moon, Eng- 
land won the World Cup and 
TWiggy earned 10 guineas an 
hour. And in those heady days 
of 1966, one of the most sig- 
nificant changes in our rela- 
tionship with money occurred 
- file introduction to Britain of 
the credit card. 

Thirty years on, it is hard to 
imagine a life without flexible 
friends - nearly 40 per cent of 
adults in the United Kingdom 
hold a credit card. And in the 


last two y^ars, after a dip in use 
during the recession, competi- 
tion for the maikct is getting 
even more fierce. 

In the last week alone Hello!, 
the magazine which chronicles 
the lives of celebrities and mi- 
nor European royalties, was 
said to be pla nn i n g its own Visa 
card and the Prmce’s Youth 
Business Trust, the charity 
founded tty the Prince of Wales 

to help young people start busi- 
nesses, launched its own card. 

The first example of paying 
by plastic dates back to the 
Twenties in the United States, 
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where the Shoppers* Plate was 
launched, a caro roughly equiv- 
alent to today’s chargecardwrlb 
the amount in full being settled 
at the end of the month. 

But the credit card as we 
know H came into existence in 
the mid-Sixties, again in the US, 
with BankAmericard, which 
later became Visa. Tbday there 
are gold cards, debit cards, 
charge cards, cashpoint cards 
and affinity cards. 

Back in 1966 seven Barclays 
Bank staff spent six months in 
a disused shoe factory in 
Northampton preparing for the 
plastic-card revolution which 
took place on the 29 June. The 
official launch was led by one 
of the largest ever press adver- 
tisements. Barclays promised to 
publish the name and address 
of every person accepting the 
new card; 30,000 signed up and 
the ad extended over eight 
pages of the Daily Mail. 

By the end of 1966 there were 
1 million cardholders and 
30,000 retaBeis accepted the 
card. Today, according to 
APACS, the UK payment in- 
dustry body, there are 26.8 mil- 
lion cards in existence and the 
test available figures suggest that 
money spent on them comes to 
more than £36bn a year. 

Early advertisements con- 
centrated on explaining to the 
British public how a credit card 
worked using the line “You 
can buy almost anything with a 
Barclaycard”. One of the first. 



High interest: Rowan Atkinson as the bumbling spy in one of BardaycartTs adverts 


called “Travelling Light”, fea- 
tured a girl with a Barclaycard 
tucked in her bikini bottom 
sbockingpasserety as she walks 
down a busy shopping street. 

Barclays was not challenged 
until Nat West Midland, LJoyds 
and Glynn (now Royal Bank of 
Scotland) got together to form 
Access after six years. Five 
years later the “flexible friend" 
slogan was created. 

Bardaycard remains Britain's 
biggest credit-card issuer with 
over 9 million cards , follo wed by 
NatWest and the TSB. Now 
£1,137 is spent every second with 
a credit card - 12p of eway pound 
spent at high-street retailers. 

Credit-card usage is recov- 
ering after a dip in the early 
Nineties as the recession bit. 
Payment volumes rose by 9 per 


cent in 1994, the largest increase 
since 1988. It is forecast that 
there will be 12 billion credit 
card transactions by 2000. Com- 
petition is hotting up, as more 
companies enter the market 
with the “no frflls” card - low- 
interest rate, no annual fee. 

While (he major banks offer 
interest rates of around 20 per 

cent, the Royal Bank of Scotland, 
Save & Prosper, MBNA, Ben- 
eficial and the People's Bank of 
Connecticut are undercutting 
these by as much as 6 per cent 
and dropping the anmial fee. 

Credit cards also face com- 
petition from debit cards. These 
- Switch and Visa Delta - were 
introduced in 1988 mainly as re- 
placements for cheques. How- 
ever, the number of debit 
transactions overtook credit 


cards for the first time in 1994 
and by 2000 volumes are forecast 
to more than double to 1.8 bil- 
lion transactions compared with 
12 billion for credit cards. The 
amount spent on credit cards is 
still higher, however, with £43bn 
spent on credit a year compared 
with £28ba on debit cards. 

Fraud is a major problem for 
industry, although it fell by 20 
per cent between 1994 and 
1995. Preventive measures have 
been put in place, including 
placing a special card verifica- 
tion on the magnetic stripe and 
educating retailers on coun- 
terfeit detection procedures. 

However, despite all this, 
cash still accounts for well over 
two-thirds of all payments over 
£1 in value, thanks mainly to the 
National Lottery. 


Paper shows cash 
the red card 


CHARLES ARTHUR 

Science Correspondent 

The cashless, creditless society 
is here - at least in Swindon. A 
year ago a copy of the Swindon 
Evening Advertiser was bought 
using a Mondex “electronic 
purse”, launching an experiment 
which has so far run for a year 
and seen more than £250,000 
change hands electronically. 

The idea of electronic cash, 
which can be stored on credit- 
sized cards, has been an at- 
tractive one to banks and same 
retailers for years. It would 
end the problem of counting 
piles of notes and coins, and of 
physically transporting them 
from place to place - both 
processes which tempt mis- 
takes, fraud and crime. 

But there is a snag; all the 
signs are that people are un- 
willing to give up cash. After ah, 
giving a friend £5 is simple 
with cash; you band them a 
piece of paper. With electron- 
ic cash, you both need the elec- 
tronic purses, and also some 
means of transferring a sum be- 
tween the two. The sheer cap- 
ital investment required would 
never be justified. 

However, stored value cards 
could find one niche. Buying 
items on the Internet requires 
the purchaser to send their 
credit card number to the com- 
pany - whicb can be abused by 
unscrupulous companies or 
hackers. If the deaf could be 
made by sending the “money” 


over the computer network, 
the risk of purchasing would be 
lessened - and the vendor 
would have the money at once. 
Some see this as the likeliest fu- 
ture for electronic cash. 

Electronic cash can be stored 
as streams of Is and 0s, held in 
an encrypted form in the mem- 
ory of a computer drip mount- 
ed on the card. The memory can 
contain any amount of money. 
A swipe reader -like those now 
used for credit and debit cards 
- is used to transfer “money” 
(or, in the jargon of the grow- 
ing industry, “stored value”) to 
or from the card. 

Furthermore, money in this 
form can be sent down a tele- 
phone line, meaning that to 
recharge your electronic purse 
you would not have to find a 
bank cash machine. You could 
even withdraw or deposit funds 
through a mobile phone. 

The problem facing Mondex 
(a consortium of banks and 
telecom companies) and Visa, 
the credit card giant (which is 
tal k i ng to the Barclays, Lloyds 
and Abbey National b anks and 
the Halifax building society 
about introducing rival “elec- 
tronic purses”) is that they can- 
not be sure how keen people are 
to live in a cashless world. 

After alL debit cards such as 
Switch, Connect and Delta per- 
form the same function. The 
cashless equivalent only be- 
comes useful where a debit 
card would be too much trou- 
ble - for purchases under £10. 
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Buy now and get a PowerBook 190 for as little as £799 ex. VAT (£939 inc.VAT). + 

Yet unlike desktop systems, it weighs in at just 6lbs and will 
easily fit in your briefcase. 

It comes with pre-installed CiarisWorks™ software to get 
you off to a flying start, a built-in Apple™ TrackPad™ and a choice 
of colour or greyscale displays. And because it’s easy to upgrade 
(unlike your pencils), it will never become a blunt tool. 

For more information and details of your nearest Apple Dealer, 
call the Apple Information Centre today, free on 0800 515082. 

Apple 

°Witb average contents of 3 kilobytes per page, a PowerBook 190 can bold up to 100,000 pages of text. If you baiv access to tbe Internet. you can find out more about Apple products at: http://www.euro.apple.com/uk 

O .pit /ppd. .yph' Computer. Inc. Tie Apple toga a a n^utcnl trademark and Apple. .1 Auwftufc PowerBook and TrackPad are trademarks of.qple Computer, Inc. registered in tbe US and other countries. OarsWirks is a trademark Claris Corporatism. \4ppk UK promotional 
suggested retail price of tbe greyscale display equipped PonerBook 190 i/500. -f/ti-Vb - jl/S/96. Dealers are free to set Ibeir am prices, therefore prices may ran from those indicated. Model shorn above, the colour display equipped Macintosh PowerBook I90cs 





Thanks to Apple, the portable computer is about to go the 
same way as the mobile phone - soon everyone will have one. The 
reason? For less than the cost of 100,000 sheets of paper and a few 
dozen pencils, you can now own the award winning Macintosh™ 
PowerBook™190. 

With a 66/33MHz processor and 500MB hard disk drive, the 
PowerBook 190 offers all the power and user-friendliness you’d 
expect from a desktop Macintosh. 
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Police to charge for 
burglar alarm calls 


JASON BENNEITO 

Crime Correspondent 

The police are to charge up to 
£35 for answering burglar ohrwi 
calls to more than 800,000 
homes and businesses, under 
proposals drawn up by chief 
constables. 

They are also considering 
demanding an extra fee of 
between £30 and £100 to re- 
spond to alarms that have been 
blacklisted by the police because 
of continued false calls outs. 

Although any new charges 
will be made to the alarm com- 
panies these will be passed on 
to homeowners and businesses. 
The extra cost in FngianH and 

Wales could be more than 

Police chiefs are determined 
to levy charges for "remote 
signalling alarms” which are 
connected to their stations be- 
cause the cost and time spent 
on answering calls, most of 
them false, is rapidly rising. 


Last year the numb er of og- 


ceot to about 800000. Of the 12 
million call-outs 1.1 million 
proved to be false. 

The police also believe they 
are providing the security in- 
dustry with a commercial service 
free of charge. However the as- 
sociation that represents alarm 
manufactures and installers, 
yesterday threatened to take le- 
gal action if costs were foisted 
on them without agreement. 

A woridng party for the As- 
sociation of Chief Police Offi- 
cers (ACPO) has been looking 
at the issue for the past 18 
months and has recently for- 
mulated two main options they 
plan to introduce by the end of 
the year. 

At present almost all sig- 
nalling alarms - as opposed to 
devices that simply make a noise 
-are connected via a telephone 
system to central monitoring 
stations owned by the security in- 


IRA cache find 
raises fears of 
bomb campaign 


ALAN MURDOCH 

Dublin 

The weekend discovery of 30 ki- 
los of Semtex and an arsenal of 
other bomb-making equipment 
in an underground bunker on 
an Irish farm has reinforced 
Dublin feazs that the IRA has 
returned to a sustained cam- 
paign of violence. 

In personnel terms the raid 
last Thursday that led to the ar- 
senal find on the farm near 
Gonaslee in Co Laois was a se- 
rious blow to the IRA Thro se- 
nior members in its Southern 
Command were caught making 
mortar bombs. One is a quar- 
termaster, the other an engi- 
neering expert. 

The huge haul was a tri- 
umph for gardai, their biggest 
breakthrough against IRA 
logistics operations for three 
years. The 14ft by 8ft bunker, 
which served as a terrorist ware- 
house, was found at the end of 
a tunnel leading from a con- 
cealed entrance in a garden. 

The bunker yielded the full 
range of explosives compo- 
nents; 40 mortar tubes, Semtex, 
large amounts of ammonia and 
nitrate used in home-made ex- 
plosive, along with switches, 
timers, detonators, guns, tail 
fins and other mortar parts. 

On Thursday 16 mortars 
were found in a pound level 
workshop. Detectives believe 
the farm may have been man- 
ufacturing bombs for another 
“spectacular” in Britain. 

Three Dublin men each 
faced two charges in Dublin’s 
anti-terrorist Special Criminal 
Court late on Friday of having 
mortars illegally and with intent 


to endanger life. John Conaty, 
35, from Balbutcher Park, Bal- 


Thllaghf; and Bryan 

McNally, 54, from Knocksmna 
Park, Rorock, were remanded 
in custody until tomorrow. 

A fourth man, Michael Cul- 
ly, 46, of Gonaslee, Co Laois, 
was remanded on Saturday, 
charged with possession of 30 
kilos of Semtex explosive with 
intent to endanger life. 

The Taoiseach. John Bru- 
ton, spin appealed for a new 
IRA ceasefire yesterday but 
warned that after the Man- 
chester bombing, the Adare 
murder of a garda detective and 
the Laofc bombfectoiy find, any 
cessation "would have to be re- 
ally convincing ... not a tacti- 
cal matter, but involving a 
genuine, permanent and irrev- 
ocable c om m i t m ent to peace.” 

Privately Irish Government 
sources are pessimistic about 
the chances of a new ceasefire 
and angry that they were ap- 
parently misled by Sinn Fern 
leaders who indicated a new 
ceasefire could be achieved if a 
date for all-party talks was set 
and former US Senator George 
Mitchell installed as chairman. 

Dublin minis ters feel let 
down that, after exerting enor- 
mous pressure on London, in- 
duding at cme stage walking out 
of Anglo-Irish negotiations, the 
promised co-operation never 
materialised. 

Asked if Sinn Fein leaders 
bad simply been refused a 
ceasefire by the IRA, one 
Dublin source said it was be- 
lieved "they are not willing to 
ask in case the request is re- 
fused”. 


Health insurer 
to buy care 


NICHOLAS TIMMINS 

Public Policy Editor 

Private health care is about to 
undergo many of the revolu- 
tionary changes that the NHS 
has seen, PPP, Britain’s second 
biggest health insurer has 
warned. 

The changes are essential to 
the continued survival and 
growth of private health care 
where too many hospitals are 
chasing too few patients and 
charging unacceptably high 
prices, Dr Harry McNeilly, 
PPP’s medical director said. 

At the same lime, doctors 
woridng in the private sector do 
not face the same checks on 
their clinical skills and practice 
that they face when working in 
the NHS, Dr McNeilly said -an 


omission which raises issues 
about the quality of care in 
private hospitals. 

Tb achieve the change. PPP 
is p lannin g to turn itself from 
a medical insurer which reim- 
burses claims, to an active pur- 
chaser of health care, operating 
more like a health authority or 
GP fundholder. 

Over the coming months, 
PPP is to set up a “preferred 
provider” network, contract- 
ing with perhaps only 150 out 
of the 300 or so private hospi- 
tals and NHS pay bed units, to 
provide care for its members. 

The move could mean dosure 
for those units and private hos- 

.:..u tn nHtaiti “nrf*- 



ST. JOSEPH’S 
HOSPICE 

RAREST. LONDON E845A. 

(Charity »£ No. 231323) 
Since 1905 vie have shared 
the grief and eased the pain 
of comtless suffering souls. 
Last year alone 500 found 
peace with the help of your 
vital gifts. Most of them died 
of cancer - but so sernely 
that you would hardly know. 
Your concern Is as encouraging 
as your generosity and we 
thank you for your inspiring 
trust 


Sister Superior. 


‘higher quaK 

ty and lower prices” for private 
patients. Dr McNeilly said. 

Tbo many hospitals were 
chasing Loo few patients, be said. 
Bed occupancy is running at an 

average of only 50 per cent in 
private hospitals, jiroducmg 
“unacceptably high prices. 

Market forces cannot cut 

costs because private patents do 

not choose their hospital 0 ““® 
basfe of cost. They are referred 
to a specialist by a GP. 

In the private sector, Dr Mc- 
Neilly said, clinical practice re- 
mains “very much the province 
of the individual metfcal spe- 
cialist” who is not subject to the 

audit of results that » Decoming 
commonplace in the NHS. That 

meant too high a rate of “map- 

propriate intervention and use 
of diagnostic services" and rased 

issues about the quality of care. 


stalleis. When the alarm is trig- 
gered the company makes 

checks before tc 


own dedicated reference num- 
ber, provided by the police. 

The police provide this ser- 
vice free, but they are now ar- 
gning that supplying a reference 
number and givmgjnstalteis pri- 
ority treatment are extra futil- 
ities and should be paid for. 

The police working party's 
main proposal is for companies 
to pay for each line. According 
to the British Security Industry 


at a few potmds to £35 a num- 
ber. The police and security in- 
dustry admit thai any extra fees 


The second proposal is for a 
charge 10 be made for each call- 
out when a householder or busi- 
nessperson has failed to mend an 
alarm which repeatedly mal- 
functions. The BSI said propos- 
als range from £50 to £100 a call 


In April police forces in Eng- 
land and Wales introduced a Na- 
tional Alarm Policy under which 

anyone who has more than sev- 
en false call-outs goes on a 
blacklist until the equipment has 
been fixed. PtopJe on the black- 
list are the ones likely to be 
charged extra. Under die new 
policy those with four to seven 
false alarms go on a “second di- 
vision” list and are dealt with af- 
ter all other priority calls. 

Alan Mclnnes, secretary of 
ACPO’S intruder alarm woridng 
party said: “The police have 
limited resources and we want to 
ensure we are providing the best 
service for the whole of society. 

' “We cannot charge for at- 
tending burglar alarm calls, bin 
we are examining with the se- 
curity industry how we can ap- 
ply charges for the special 
a ffmiti tetr ative functions that 
we currently carry out. These 
are services that the rest of the 
population do not enjoy.” 



Dedication: Tennis fans camping out at Wimbledon, south-west London, yesterday In the hope 

tickets to see the first games of the two-week tournament, which opens today Photograph: Edward Sykes 


At last. A better deal for 
private patients. 


lb save money, a let ef people have 
bought budget health insurance 

schemes. Inevitably, this has meant 

compromising oa the level ef cover. 
taoMhg seme er ell of the futures 
atastrated hera 

Which is why, at Prims Health, 
ws ham developed a policy 
specifically to stake better cover 
available to mere people. The 
name of tUs policy is Primecare. 
A private heafthplao which gives 
yen comprehensive cover at a 
budget price. Unlike some ether 
policies wen also give yen an 
increasing scale of no- dates 
dkscosnts up to as much as 5096. 

Pri m ec a r e is a genuine break- 


You can switch to it immediately 
by caffiag ear Customer Advisers 
00 0800 77 Bfl 55, or scarfing in the 
coupon. The moment you contact 
■s you can be covered by what we 
believe fo be the best value health 
Insurance policy on the market 

Prime Health 

A member of the Standard Life Group 
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« 3842 Stockport, Cheshire M2 6Y0. 
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Siberian ‘magic’ that 




can mend a club foot 


Surgeons in Britain have been 
pioneering a radical technique 
to correct dub foot in babies 
and make dwarfs walk taller, 
some SO years after the proce- 
dure was developed in Stalinist 
Russia. 

The treatment involves 
breaking legs, embedding steel 
pins deep into the flesh and 
bone and fixing a circular frame 
onto the patient which looks as 
if it conies from a Meccano set. 

Invented by a Siberian doc- 
tor called Gavril Ilizarov to re- 
pair the broken limbs of soldiers 
wounded at the end of the Sec- 
ond World War, the procedure 
was hidden from the West un- 
til the fall of the Iron Curtain. 

The technique has been 
developed in Britain by Rowan 
Pool and Robert Simonis, con- 
sultant orthopaedic surgeons at 


Surgeons pioneer technique hidden 
for 50 years, Paul Field reports 


St Peter's hospital in Chensey. 
They have treated around 500 


They have treated around 500 
people at their Ilizarov clinic - 
25 of them for dub foot - since 


they first tried it in 1988. 

One of the most recent 
success stories in Britain, which 
is the focus of the BBC! science 

series QED on Thursday, is 
William Knight, who betaine 
the youngest person to have the 
operation at six months old 
arter being born with dub foot 

“He looked perfect until a 
nurse told us she suspected 
club foot," said his mother 
Madeleine. Within three days, 
she and her husband Alan had 
an appointment at the Ilizarov 
dinic and were surprised by the 
possibilities offered by the in- 
dividually fitted frame, which 
costs around £1,000 a time. Af- 
ter discussions, the Knights 
went ahead with the treatment, 
but not without reservations. 

“It was either the frame or an 


operation snipping the tendons 
and stetching the foot into po- 
sition with a failure rate and sear 
tissue problems. When we were 
showed the frame and told 
about drilling pins into his leg 
we did feel rather wobbly, * 
Mrs Knight explained. 


Apart from correcting club 
foot, particularly in children. 


the treatment is used to repair 
fractures which fail to knit to- 
gether normally and would oth- 
erwise lead to a life long 
disability, make short people 
taller and treat bone infections 
- such as osteomyelitis. 

“I cannot get over the fact 
that I set out to treat a bent leg 
and the patient comes back af- 
ter six weeks with it straight- 
ened,” said Mr Pool. The 
technique was developed when. 


trying to find a way to mend bro- 
ken bones, Ilizarov, a doctor in 
a Siberian hospital on his firct 
posting at the end of the war, 
came up with the idea of putting 
a frame onto the damaged leg. 
Using a bicycle wheel and 
spokes he found it held the bro- 
ken bone together. 

It was only when a patient, in- 
tending to tighten the rods, 
turned the spanner the wrong 
way, that Bfrarov - who moon- 
lighted at a conjuror and be- 
came known as the Magician of 
Kurgan -discovered that once 
the bones were pulled apart, 
new tissue grew in the gap. He 
then adapted the procedure 
and used it to lengthen legs and 
correct dub foot 

But before Glasnost, any ex- 
change of ideas with the West 
was forbidden. It took Com- 
munism’s collapse to allow 
medical advances like the 
Ilizarov frame to be dissemi- 
nated. 
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Best foot forw ar d: Wflfiam, now 15 months, joined by his mother Madefine, father Alan and sister Katie, proudly shows off 
his scarred left leg, which for 11 weeks was in the 'Meccano' frame, as pictured below Main Photograph: Tony Buckingham 
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Letting your people train In the Territorial Amy (or ttw reserves of the Royal Navy or the Royal Air Trace) rioesift just eontrib^e td ; ; 
the country’s defence. K also develops the motivation and initiative in your peopfe thai will help drive your business forward- To find j 
out more fax us on 0171 218 4888. Issued by the National Employers’ Liaison Committee, Duke of York's HQ, Chetsaa, London SW3 4S^,..i 
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‘There’s no stopping 
my little boy now’ 


The metal rods drilled into 
William's lower left leg and 
ankle, combined with the frame 
bolted to them, made it almost 
impossible for the Knights to 
share a cuddle with their young 
son. Of more concern though, 
were the screams William 
would give if he caught the 
frame on furniture and the 
open wounds that often became 
infected and painful 
But after 11 weeks- to great 


to great 


relief- the frame was removed 
and his leg put into plaster. “The 
leg was very sensitive for a cou- 
ple of weeks, but soon im- 
proved and on his first birthday 
William took his first steps. I 
burst into tears. After that there 
was no stopping him,” said Mrs 
KnigbL 

William, now 15 months, may 
need further surgery, thanks to 
a Siberian magician, should 
always lead a normal life. 


DAILY POEM 

Sometimes 


BySheenagh Pugh 


Sometimes things don 't go, after all 
firm bad to worse. Some years, muscadel 
faces down frost; green thrives; the crops don 'tfaO, 
sometimes a man aims higft, and aU goes well 


A people sometimes wHl step back from war, 
dect an honest matt; decide they care 
enough, that they can’t leave some stranger poor. 
Some men become what they were bom for. 


Sometimes our best efforts do not go 
amiss, sometimes we do as we meant to. 

The sun will sometimes melt a field of sorrow 
that seemed frozen : may it happen for vou. 


Sbeenagh Pugh was born in 1950 and lectures at the Univer- 
sity of Glamorgan. She has published seven collections Of po- 
etry with Seren, the small Welsh press founded in the early 
1980s, with the help and encouragement of Dannie Abse, to 
give voice to English-language writers in Whies. Seren has just 
published a 15th annivereaiy issue of its poets and poetry. Burn- 
ing the Bracken, in which this appears 
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news il 


a male bastion 


Twenty years ago a tradition was 
challenged. Louise Jury reports 


On one of tbe capital's most 
imposing riverside club ter- 
races, Margaret Wingfield wffl 
tomorrow drink a toast to the 
20(h anniversary of the falling 
of a male bastion. 

Mrs Wingfield, 84, led the 
charge through the barricades 
when the National Liberal 
Club became the first tradi-' 
denial London dub to permit 
women full membership. “I 
think it was very important," 
she said yesterday. 

The relative recency of the 
victory may seem remarkable. 
In 1976, the Viking spacecraft, 
was showing earthlings close-op 
views of Maxs. But the battle was 
long- fought. Mis Wingfield, . 
president erf the liberal Party in 


1975, had applied to join pre- 
viously and was told the “facil- 
ities’’ were not good enough- 

Yet when the time came, 
there was not even a vote be- 
cause nothing in the rules 
banned women, according to 
Stephen Bonaijee, 84, tbe cur- 
rent chib chairman and a for- 
mer BBC current affairs editor. 

“When it was founded m 
1882, everyone assumed there 
wouldn't be any [women]. But 
the debate was ... lively, 1 
think is the word. There were 
certainly older members who 
were rather disturbed by the 
whole idea.” 

Tbday, the National Liberal 
dub has 2,000 members, about 
250 of them women. Many of 
them will be at tomorrow’s 
anniversary reception, on the 
House of Commons terrace 


er of 

as guest of honour. 

Baroness Seear, the Liber- 
al Democrat’s deputy leader in 
the Lords; who will be among 
them, said: "I was glad that the 
dub opened up. But 1 myself 
don’t believe that entry to a 
duh has been in any way near- 
ly as important as entry into 
jobs.” Neither does she object 
to men and women having 
chibs of their own. 

With membership . to the 
Garrick, Beefsteak and others 
denied to them, many women 
have done just that, founding 
organisations such as Club 
2000, the City Women's Net- 
work and Business and Pro- 
fessional Women (BPW) UK. 
“The men have been at it 
longer, but I thitiV well get 
there,” Janice Bancroft, BFW’s 
president said. 

The Garrick rejected the 
idea of allowing women in 
when it came up some years 
ago. Brian Masters, author of 
books on the killers Dennis 
NDsen and Jeffrey Dahmer, de- 
fended die dob. “Yon can 
have a dub which has mixed 

male and female mwnhMa and 

it could be as good as or bet- 
ter than the Garrick but 
wouldn't be the Garrick. Con- 
versation is the important 
thing. Conversation with laches 
is always different 

“It only excluded “ladies" 
because it always had done, be 
said. “It's not a justification, but 
it’s good enough for me.” 






Female incursions against 
all-male bastions. 


1996: Gay Kellaway 
becomes the first woman 
trainer to win at Royal 
Ascot and Alex Graaves is 
the first woman to ride a 
horse in the Derby. 

Women are admitted as 
members' guests to the 
clubhouse pavilion at 
Lord's cricket ground for 
the first time in more than 
200 years - but for one 
day only. The occasion is 
the first women's one-day 
cricket international 
between England and New 
Zealand. 


1994: Women become an 
integral part of the Royal 
Navy as the Wrens is 
abolished. 


1992: The Church of 
England’s General Synod 
votes for the ordination of 
women priests. 


1991: Helen Sharman 
beats male contenders 
and becomes the first 
British person in space. 


1981: The first female cox 
in the history of the Boat 
Race, Susan Brown, steers 
Oxford to victory. 


Pioneer: Margaret Wingfield at the Liberal Club, where until 1976 the faculties' were said to be unsuitable for women 


Photograph: Geraint Lewis 


1976: Angela Rrppon 
becomes the BBC's first 
female newsreader. 


Thames strategy: River can help revitalise London 


Riverbank plan 


to boost capital 





NICHOLAS SCHOON 

Environment Correspondent 


The Government launches its 
attempt to resuscitate the 
Thames today, ordering local 
councils to reject the kmd of 
faceless, unfriendly develop- 
ment whkh has disfigured Lon- 
don’s river for decades. 

New buildings beside the riv- 
er in tbe cajntal most be aimed 
at bringing it back to life - for 
use in transport, recreation, 
commerce and housing. 

The Secretary of State for the 
Environment, John Gummer, 

wfll issue new planning guidance 
for the Thames from Windsor 
to the North Sea. His interven- 
tionist stance brings the Gov- 
ernment into conflict with Tbty- 
con trolled Westminster City 
Council. 

The council intends to stop 
taking its annual 200,000 tons 
of refuse by barge down to a 
landfill site in Essex, and instead 
haul it tty road to a electricity- 
generating incinerator - which 
will mean 15,000 extra lorry 
journeys in central London a 
war. Under these plans, the 
Gatliff Road depot where the 
rubbish is loaded onto barges — 
a lucrative site next to Chelsea 
Bridge - will be developed 
commercially. 

The Government is propos- 
ing that Gatliff Road and more 
than 30 other wharves should be 
.safeguarded from any devel- 
opment which prevents them 
being used for freight transport 

This controversial proposal, 
which Ls subject to consultation. 


is intended to safeguard Lon- 
don as a working river and 
ease congested roads. 

Under the draft planning 
guidance issued today, the 30- 
mile stretch of river from 
Hampton Court in the west to 
the Thames Barrier - flanked 
tty D borough councils -will be- 
come a special planning zone. 

In granting planning per- 
missions, councils will have to 
ensure that new developments 
allow public access to the river- 
side. On the ground floor, each 
new building will have to have 
some element to welcome the 
public, such as restaurants and 
shops. No net loss of trees or 
greenery will be allowed. 

Mr Gummer told the Inde- 
pendent. “We’ve never man- 
aged to have an overall Thames 
strategy. We haven't treated tbe 
river properly for decades. 
There’s been far too much 
mediocre, insensitive develop- 
ment which has turned its back 
on this great river. It’s the jew- 
el in the crown of London and 
South-east England. 

“We're very fortunate with 
the timing of the new guidance. 
A lot of development of im- 
portant, vacant sites has been 
held back tty tbe recession, but 
new we’re expecting quite a lot 
of planning proposals to come 
forward.” They will have to 
conform with the guidance, on 
which there is now four months 
of public consultation. 

In writing the document, 
prepared with the help of an ad- 
visory committee including ar- 
chitect Sir Richard Rogers, 


property developer Stuart Lip- 
ton and journalist Simon Jenk- 
ins, one of (he bigger problems 
was to insist that only “high 
quality” buildings went up by 
the river, while accommodating 
sharply different views on what 
constitutes good architecture. 

For instance, one of the se- 
nior civil servants involved con- 
siders Bankside power station 
- attracting much enthusiasm as 
it is converted into a new late 
Gallery -a ugly structure which 
should be demolished. 

Tbe Government’s answer is 
to set out a series of hurdles for 
developers who must consult 
with local residents and coun- 
cils across the river, as well as 
the borough that their site is in. 
They -will also have to talk to the 
Royal Fine Art Commission 
about their plans to demon- 
strate that they have put their 
proposed building in context, a 
move that wil] discourage high- 
rise buddings next to the river. 

Mr Gummer wants to en- 
courage mixed use to bring life 
to the riverbank, with develop- 
ments which mingl e housing, of- 
fices, shops, restaurants, open 
space and leisure facilities. He 
also wants increased use of the 
Thames for public transport, to 
ease congestion on the roads. 

The guidance advocates new 
or upgraded piers, with good 
linkages with the existing bus, 
railway and Htbe networks. But 
past failures have shown that if 
the TTiames is to cany com- 
muters, this wiD require public 
subsidy - and the guidance 
makes no commitment to lhaL 
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Term-time clash: New study says desire for good times, not financial hardship, is causing dramatic rise in part-time work 


Students ‘choose 


jobs over classes’ 


Increasing numbers of students 
are under-performing academ- 
ically because they have part- 
time jobs during term time. 
However, according to a senior 
academic at the London School 
of Economics (LSE), they 
spend their earnings not on the 
basic necessities of food and 
rent but on “luxury items" such 
as £70 trainers and alcohol. 

The National Union of Stu- 
dents (NUS), which found in a 
survey last year that students in 
higher education were taking up 
part-time work and damaging 
their studies in the process, is an- 
gered by Dr Catherine Hakim’s 
suggestion that the reason for 
this is not financial hardship. 

Dr Hakim, who enraged fem- 
inist academics earlier this year 
with her claim that women 
were still happy for their place 
to be in the home, publishes her 
research an students and em- 
ployment today, just days after 
the LSE became the first high- 
er education establishment to 
announce that it agreed in prin- 
ciple to increase student fees fol- 
lowing government grant cuts. 

The number of British stu- 
dents with part-time jobs has 
doubled over the last decade, 
she says. Between 1984 and 
1994 those with part-time jobs 
jumped from 343.000 to 671,000 
and from 7 per cent to 11 per 
cent of the workforce. She ar- 


gues that the main reason for 
this dramatic rise is not finan- 
cial, but social and cultural. 

Her findings are the result of 
a two-year study, funded by the 
Economic and Social Research 
Council and based on an analy- 
sis of the 1991 Population Cen- 
sus results and the Labour 
Force Survey for 1984-1994. 
The jobs were mainly in cater- 
ing, sales and other service jobs 
such as cleaners and shelf- 
fillers in supermarkets. They 
were typically eight hours a 
week, earning £3-4 an hour. 


education. "Ethnic minority 
groups generally are less well off 


Reports; Clare Gamer 


White students, she reports, 
are almost twice as likely as those 
from ethnic minorities^ particu- 
larly Chinese and Asian, to un- 
dertake paid work while in 
full-time education. From the 
fact that 79 per cent of non-white 
students have never held a job 
compared with 65 per cent of 
white students, and only 4 per 
cent of ethnic minority students 
had a current job compared 
with 24 per cent of white stu- 
dents, she concludes that work- 
ing students are not more likely 
to come from poorer families. 

Rather, she argues, any dif- 
ferences must lie in their atti- 
tudes to work, money and 


than the dominant white com- 
munity, yet they are more like- 
ly to ensure that their children 
devote themselves exclusively to 
their studies," she writes. "Sep- 
arate cultures which protect 
them to some degree from the 
dominant white consumer cul- 
ture probably helps in this 
process." 

Dr Hakim interprets the ris- 
ing workrates among young 
people of 16-18 at secondary 
schools and in higher education 
as further evidence that the 
“new trend” has causes “far 
wider than a simple reduction 
in student grant". 

Commenting on her paper, 
she said: “It is quite clear that 
some people accept that you live 
in reduced circumstances while 
you are a student while others 
don’t accept the view of a slight- 
ly ascetic life ...The quantity of 
money that passes the bar nev- 
er ceases to amaze me ... 
Asians drink far less. Chinese 
drink far less. It’s directly rele- 
vant to the cultural argument." 

The NUS said: “We dispute 
any suggestion that students 
don’t go out to work from fi- 
nancial necessity. Our survey 
deariy shows that in so many cas- 
es students are going out to work 
just to pay the rent. Often stu- 
dents axe working just to eaL” 



Help rather 
than a 
hindrance 









Hie happy worker; Annika Bosanquet has worked a pert-time .job an average of 11 hours a week throughout her time 
at the LSE, and says it has helped rather than hindered her academic work Photograph: Edward Sykes 


Annika Bosanquet, 22, has 
worked an average of U hours 
a week for £4.21 an hour 
throughout her time as an an- 
thropology undergraduate at 
the LSE. 

Tipped for a 2:1 degree, An- 
nika, from Newcastle, feels her 
part-time jobs in the student 
union helped, rather than hin- 
dered, her academic work. “If 
you do something totally dif- 
ferent it fuels your studies.” 

Her parents give her £500 a 
month to cover £65-a-week rent 
phis living costs; the £35 wages 
supplement her social life and 
clothes budget. “Pm quite a 
piclty shopper” she said. "1 
spend a lot of money on one 
peceandmakeitlasLVWf’retalk- 
ingdesgoer clothes -in the sale." 

In her final year, her earnings 
went towards going out rather 
than clothes. “I think that be- 
cause I’m in London and there’s 
so much to do I should take ad- 
vantage of it,” she explained. 

“A lot of people l know have 
a couple of real/y big nights out 
in the week which would cost 
them £60 a night. 1 prefer to 
have quite a few nights out and 
not spend that much but once 
every couple of months 111 go 
out for a big night. That means 

going out for a drink and a meal, 

a taxi fare, the entrance fee to 
a club, and drinks when you are 
in there. If you're buying some- 
thing new as well, it's £100.” 
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lb Mankash Jain, a second-year 
management student at the 
LSE, working and studying are 
“two totally different things". 
His parents go to great lengths 
to ensure he never has to take 
a part-time job which, they be- 
lieve, would conflict with his 
degree. 

“It’s not the same as spoon- 
feeding or cushioning. It’s mak- 
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Pilot's pure 'V' liquid 
ink pens include 3 
viewing window 
on the barrel that 
allows you to observe 
the remaining ink 
supply available. 



to worry about except for the 
work.” said Mankash, 22, from 
Birmingham, whose parents 
pay his £70-a-week rent plus a 
weekly living allowance of £60. 

“Asians place much more 
emphasis on learning. I was 
brought up with the idea that if 
you go to university you should 
concentrate and direct your at- 
tention to studying. It’s the 
mentality that you’re at uni- 


versity to work and if you do 
work properly you will get a bet- 
ter job and that will pay divi- 
dends later on." 

Another reason Mankash, is 
“in pocket”, he says, is that he 
doesn’t drink much. “I do drink, 
but not mi a regular basis. It’s the 
way I’ve been brought up. None 
ofmyfamOy drinks. The majority 
of students' money is spent on 
drink. Some people can easily 
spend up to £200 in a week.". 

_ , Mankash has never run into 
debt or taken out a student loan. 
“I'm a lot move careful with my 
money. White students seem to 
spend a lot of money on drink 
and be a lot more carefree. I’m 
not saying it’s -wrong or any- 
thing, There’s just a distinction.” 



Parents help: (Mankash Jain 
is free to concentrate 
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As many as 1 in 10 pupils goes 
to school without breakfast, 
according to a survey by a nu- 
tritionist from King’s College, 
London. The study of 250 chil- 
dren aged between 10 and 13 
found dial almost one-third of 
those who had had no breakfast 
felt tired at school and a quar- 
ter did not want to work at all. 

The findings by Dr Anthony 
Leeds confirm teachers’ long- 
held suspicions that children 
who are hungry perform less 
well academically. Staffroom 
anecdotes also suggest that 
pupils axe unmanageable after 
eating lunches with high con- 
tents of fat and additives. 

Dr Leeds’ preliminary find- 
ings are based on a question- 
naire answered by pupils in 


primary and secondary schools 
in Hertfordshire and Devon. He 
hopes to conduct a frill study of 
10,000 children later this year. 

Some nutritionists have sug- 


late brain functions, including 
memory and learning. They say 
children’s ability to recall and 
use new information, verbal 

beliflected if they hawTeaten 
nothing since the night before 
and their glucose levels are low. 

Academics in Denmark have 
shown in a controlled study that 
chQdreti who eat a good break- 
fast make fewer mistakes in ad- 
dition tests. They have also 
found that those who have eat- 
en find it easier to remember 


things quickly and accurately. 

Dr Leeds stressed that his 
findings were preliminary and 
that more work was needed be- 


fore they could be confirmed, 
but added that schools should 
consider offering breakfast to 
pupils. Increased parental 
choice might have led to pupils 
travelling to schools further 
from home, he said, and some 
might arrive hungry even if 
they bad eaten before they left. 

“There is evidence that 
whether or not children have 
had breakfast does affect things 
like concentration and to some 
extent behaviour,” he said. 

Nutritionists recommend 
that children should always 
have something to eat before 
leaving home in the morning, 
such as cereal, fruit, fruit juice 
or wholemeal toast. Some 
schools in Britain already offer 
breakfast to pupils, and in the 
United States one-fifth of chil- 
dren eat breakfast at- school 
each day. 
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violent fathers from seeing their 
children are put forward in a 
study published today as social 
scientists warn that men who 
have subjected their partners to 
domestic violence can use con- 
tact with their children to keep 
harming the women. 

But probation officers and a 
charity supporting fathers 
warned that the study focused 
on a very narrow group and to 
deny contact across the board 
was “a recipe for disaster’’. 

Children are suffering abuse 
and emotional distress as a re- 
sult of enforced virits to violent 
fathers, according to the report 
supported by the Joseph Rown- 
tree Foundation, which criticises 

some professionals for allowing 
contact with fathers to take 
precedence aver the safety and 
welfare of children. 

A stutty of 53 women and 77 
professionals in England over 
two years, suggested that moth- 
ers were -under pressure to 
agree to unsafe arrangements 
rather than be viewed as “hos- 
tile” or “unreasonable” by the 


courts. The mothers, who had 
all experienced domestic vio- 
lence, were contacted through 
refuges, professionals and sup- 
port groups. All but three said 
they had been assaulted by ex- 
partners when taking or col- 
lecting children from visits. 

Most bad at first wanted their 
children to |o on seeing their ex- 
paxtnerSjWith some feeling con- 
tact was one way of ensuring that 
fathers took some responsibili- 
ty for their offspring. A few still 
considered then- former partner 
was a “good father”. 

However, in cases where con- 
tact led to renewed threats and 
violence women had found it dif- 
ficult to convince the courts 
that there were good reasons for 
ending the arrangements. And 
rather than taking children’s 
. objections to seeing their father 
at face value, lawyers and court 

welfare officers often interpret- 
ed then as the result of anotiona] 
pressure from the mothers. 

“Cara" left her husband in 
1988 after seven years of abuse 
but contact with the children 
was maintained, despite threats 
of violence to her. “I wanted 
them to have good access, you 


know like quality contact," she 
said. “But he was drunk all the 


said. “But he was drunk all the 
time and ... he used to say to 
the kids “I'm going to cut your 
mother's throat’ and you know 
he was really warped." 

Mothers also reported diffi- 
culty in satisfying the courts that 
child abuse or neglect had tak- 
en place. Symptoms such as anx- 
iety, bedwetting or vomiting 
were liable to be viewed as the 
consequences of separation 
rather than abusive contact 
with their fathers. 

But Brace lidington, chair- 
man of the charity Families 
Need Fathers said: “Where 
there is a genuine threat to the 
mother we obviously would not 
wish tostand in the way of prop- 

er protection. But ... wha is be- 
ing overlooked is the context m 
overall where a lot of false al- ^ 

legations are made ... Our wor- 
ry b that if there is an allegation 
of violence the presumption is 
there should be no contact at all 
which is a recipe for disaster." 

■ Domestic Violence and ChUd 
Contact in England and Den- 
mark; The Policy Press, Rodney 
Lodge, Grange Road, Bristol, 
BS8 4EA; £11.95 ^ 
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Papandreou’s death proves pure politics e 


ANDREW GUMBEL 


In Greece, people had begun to 
wonder if Andreas Papandreou 
would ever die. After all, his 
lungs, kidneys and other vital or- 
gans had weathered the land of 
battering that would have long ' 
ago finished off a thousand or- 
dinary mortals. 

He had confounded medical 
opinion by walking out of hos- 
pital and returning home after 
four months booked up to life- 
support machines. He had even 
begun to bold political meetings 
again. 

In the end. though, h was his 
heart that proved his final un- 
doing, the troublesome heart 
that caused him to undergo a 
massive bjjpass operation in 
England eight years ago. In 
the early horns of yesterday, Mr 
Papandreou suffered a cardiac 
seizure at the grand suburban 
vQla he had bum with his glam- 
orous wife Mixni, and despite at- 
tempts by his in-house team of 
medical experts to resuscitate 
him. he never regained con- 
sciousness. He was 77. 

Mr Papandreou approached 
death the same way he had un- 
dertaken his long, bruising ca- 
reer in politics: fighting and 
scheming every inch of the way. 
“My only remaining ambition,'' 
he had been quoted as saying 
in January, when he was 1 


into standing down as prime 
: del 


minister because of his deteri- 
orating health, “is to make life 
hell for my successor." 

His successor turned out to 
be Costas Simitis, one of his 
most ardent critics within the 
ruling party, Pasok, and Mr Pa- 
pandreou proved as good as his 
word. 

Even before yesterday, the 
old man had been casting a dis- 
ruptive shadow over a special 
party congress called to carve up 
the power he once wielded 
with undisputed authority. Even 
at this late stage, he had been 
apposing Mr Simitis tooth and 
nail; now his awkwardly timed 



Final act; Papandreou's widow Miml (right) arriving at Athens Cathedral where the body of her husband (left) is to lie in state until his funeral on Wednesday 


death will loom large over con- 
gress proceedings this week. - 
Such uncanny abilities to in- 
fluence public events wiU come 
as no surprise to anyone who 
has followed the highs and lows 
of Mr Papandreou's astonishing 
career. Politics was everything 
to him, and the line between his 
public and private lives was 
virtually non-existent, as his 
catalogue of love affairs, per- 
sonal scandals and medical 
traumas showed. In the closing 
stages of his life, he excelled 


.even himself in bis ability to tv pi 
-his most intimate struggles into 
grand political theatre. 

When he was first admitted 
to Athens’ exclusive Onassis 
Clinic last November, he man- 
aged to focus the attention of 
the country on his bedside, 
bringing ah normal political 
business to a grinding halt and 
transforming Greek public life 
into a giant medical soap opera. 
His wives, past and present, 
bickered and fough t, his doctors 
squabbled about his prognosis. 


and his associates battled sur- 
reptitiously for his succession. 

In January, when it became 
dear even to him that there was 
no point pretending be could 
stiD run the country, he pro- 
voked a massive showdown be- 
tween the loyalists in his party, 
led by his faithful if unimagi- 
native lieutenant Aids TSodhad- 
zoponlos, and the handy band 
of dissident reformers led by Mr 
Simitis. 

Mr Simitis emerged victori- 
ous from the first round of the 


Drugs money donated 
to Panama’s president 


PHIL DAVISON 

Latin America Correspondent 


Uncannily mirroring the situa- 
tion in neighbouring Colombia. 
Panama's President Ernesto 
Perez Balladares admitted yes- 
terday that his 1994 election 
campaign had received funding 
from Colombia’s Cali cocaine 
cartel. 

Mr Perez Balladares said an 
internal audit of campaign 
records revealed he had “un- 
wittingly'’ received $51,000 
l£33,000) from a company 
head«i by Colombian drug lord 
Jose C-astrillon Henao. Caslril- 
lon was recently jailed in Pana- 
ma on charges that he headed 
the Cali cartel’s sea-going co- 
caine exports to the US. 

Ernesto Samper, president of 
Colombia, was cleared last week 
by parliament, which his party 
controls, of knowingly accept- 
ing Cali cartel cash for his 1994 
campaign. Prosecutors insist, 
however, that several million 
dollars of drug money did help 
fond his campaign, whether 
Mr Samper knew it or not. 

Although the amount ad- 
mitted by Mr Perez Balladares 
was a small percentage of his 
campaign funds, his admission 


was seen as highly significant 
and possibly aimed at heading 
off increasing reports that his 
government was and is tainted 
by Colombian drug money. 

US officials had expressed 
concern over the reports, not 
least in the fight of the fact that 
American troops are due to 
leave Panama at the end of 
1999. On the last day of that 
year, Panama is due to take con- 
trol of the Panama Canal from 
the US, which has controlled 
since the start of the century. 

• Mr Perez Balladares was a 
long-time friend and aide of 
Manuel Antonio Noriega, the 
army general who ruled Pana- 
ma until the US, under Presi- 
dent George Bush, ousted him 
by invading in 19S9. Many Pana- 
manians who despised Gener- 
al Noriega were surprised at Mr 
Perez Balladares’s election vic- 
tory two years ago at the head 
of the Democratic Revolution- 
ary Party, which Geo Noriega 
always supported. 

The President's admission 
was apparently the direct resuh 
of a recent report in The Econ- 
omist which hinted that his gov- 
ernment was tainted by 
Colombian drug money. Gov- 
ernment sources said Mr Perez 


Balladares had ordered the au- 
dit of his campaign funding 
because he was planning to 
sue the British magazine. In- 
stead, he will drop the suit, the 
sources said. 

Mr Perez Balladares said the 
audit had turned up two 
cheques, endorsed by him, 
from a company believed to 
have been owned by Mr Cas- 
triDon. He said he could not re- 
member endorsing them and 
had no idea at the time that Mr 
Castrfllon was involved in traf- 
ficking drugs- 

Mr Castrflion operated a 
tuna-fishing fleet in Panama un- 
til he was arrested on 16 April 
Prosecutors say the fleet was a 
cover for the Cali cartel’s sea- 
going cocaine exports to the US, 
worth billions of dollars. He is 
in jail awaiting trial. 

“This is the first time, perhaps 
in my life, that I have to swal- 
low my words," Mr Perez Bal- 
ladares said. “1 am a proud 
person. It hurts that there was 
this type of money in my cam- 
paign. I have nothing to hide." 

He said that his campaign 
records would be made avail- 
able to the Attorney-General 
for “an urgent and exhaustive 
investigation." 
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battle, as the parliamentary 
party narrowly endorsed his 
internationalist, pro-European 
vision and chose him to take 
over as premier. But his gov- 
ernment has had to operate in 
an atmosphere of almost total 
warfare within Pasok as the is- 
sue of the party leadership has 
loomed 

Originally, the idea was that 
Mr Papandreou would stay on 
as party president, albeit in a 
mainly honorary capacity, leav- 
ing Mr Simitis and Mr *Isochad- 


zopoulos to slug it out for the 
new post of vice-presidenu In 
theory, Mr Simitis should have 
been the dear favourite, since 
Pasok has little to gain from 
damag in g splits between the 
government and the party lead- 
ership in a pre-election year. 

But Pasok is not a rational 
party at the best of times, and 
the power struggle bas caused 
the country to grind to anoth- 
er of its periodic halts. The Pa- 
pandreou factor has been 
particularly pernicious: news 


of pro-Tsochadzopoulos politi- 
cians trouping off to tbeir ail- 
ing mentor’s villa for meetings 
may have boosted their cause, 
but it also turned the political 
climate to pure poison. 

It is hard to predict the pre- 
cise effect of Mr Papandreou’s 
death. We can expect several 
days of emotional tributes to 
Greece's first left-wing premier 
and outpourings of grief. No 
doubt Mixni will play the dis- 
traught widow at Wednesday's 
funeral in Athens with the same 
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melodramiitic passion she 
brou^it to her previous rules in 
Mr Papandreou’s life, first as his 
sexpot mistress and then as his 
devout and loving wife. 

And then? Mr Tsochad- 
zopoulos will hope the passing 
of a national icon can help his 
cause; Mr Simitis, meanwhile, 
will be praying that his old ri- 
val will not torment him from 
beyond the grave. Mr Papan- 
dreou may have passed on: the 
strength of the myth he left be- 
hind still remains to be tested. 
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Cairo summit: Leaders fear Oslo accord is 
dissolving in face of Netanyahu’s intransigence 


Disunited Arab 


chiefs cling to 


‘land for peace’ 


ROBERT FISK 

Cairo 


No words, it stems, can sum up 
the hypocrisy that now sur- 
rounds the ashes of the Middle 
East “peace process". 

There were the Arabs at 
their Cairo summit yesterday, 
solemnly pleading for a con- 
tinuation of the American-bro- 
kered land-for-peace “process" 
and warning that they might 
have second thoughts if Israel 
did not honour its commit- 
ments. And there were the Is- 
raelis, whose new Prime 
Minister. Binyamin Netanyahu, 
has already' vetoed the agreed 
land-for-peace formula, claim- 
ing lhat the Arab summit’s fi- 
nal communique represented a 
threat to peace. 

“For the process to continue 
successfully and productively 
this threaijto Israeli security] 
must be removed," Mr Ne- 
tanyahu said in a prepared 
speech. “This is the most ele- 
mentary. fundamental require- 
ment for talks about coexistence 
and peace. - He went on to say 
that the peace process “cannot 
be made hostage to other prior 
conditions" - a reference to the 
Arab demands that the new gov- 
ernment agree to trade more 
land for peace. 

What the Cairo communique 
actually said was that the Arabs 
remained committed to the 
process of peace on which they 
bad embarked at Madrid in 
1991: total Israeli withdrawal for 
total peace based on UN Se- 
curity Council resolutions 242, 
338 and 42S, along with an end 
to Jewish settlements on Arab 
land and a “just and compre- 
hensive peace" that would give 
Palestinians a state and a cap- 
ital in Jerusalem. The Arabs 
“would have to reconsider their 
steps towards Israel in the 
framework of the peace 
process" if there was any Israeli 
abandonment of commitments. 

“What do you expect Arabs 
to do? What do you expect 
Palestinians to do?" an exas- 
perated President Hosni 
Mubarak of Egypt said after the 
summit ended. “Much more vi- 
olence? Much more terrorism?" 

The truth, as many Arab 


no to a withdrawal from Golan, 
no to a Palestinian state and no 
to a Palestinian capital in east 
Jerusalem. We still want peace, 
the Arabs were saying yesterday, 
but do not blame us when the 
pot boils over. 

They will be blamed, but 
that is another story. What 
mattered yesterday was the text 
of their final communique and 
the long, sometimes furious ar- 
guments which produced it. 
None of them objected to the 
prelude, which called upon the 
rest of the world to ensure 
Israel kept to its side of the 
bargain; there was much talk of 
commitments, agreements, 
vows and “international 
legality" - the latter to prevent 
the construction of yet more 
Jewish settlements on Arab 
land. Then came the para- 



President Assad: Angred 
by King Hussein’s attack 


journalists were quick to point 
vale. Ls that 


out in private. Ls that the Arab 
nations (ail. apparently, bar 
Jordan) believe that the five 
years of negotiations with Israel 
and the Oslo agreement are dis- 
solving in the heat generated by 
Mr Nctanvahu’s three “Nos” - 


graphs which proved how 
disunited the Arabs still are. 

King Hussein of Jordan bad 
given an address of such fury 
that other delegates dubbed it 
“Netanyahu’s speech”; he at- 
tacked “terrorism” in all its 
forms, adding - in a clear attack 
on Syria - that “we must con- 
front the problem of cross- 
border terrorism, through 
condemnation, pursuit, and 
through the liquidation of pock- 
ets of terrorism, wherever then- 
dens may be ... and whoever 
may be their organisers or vic- 
tims". Jordan says Syria tried to 
send saboteurs across the 
Jordanian-Syrian border and 
empathises with Turkey’s com- 
plaints of Syrian support for 
Kurdish guerrillas. But the 


The Syrians were incensed, 
and their Foreign Minister, 
ftjouk al-Sharah, bitterly con- 
demned the King’s speech in a 
private talk later with his Jor- 
danian opposite number. 

But when the King and Pres- 
ident Hafez al-Assad of Syria 
later met alone Mr Assad ap- 
parently persuaded King Hus- 
sein that it was more important 
to present a united front to Is- 
rael’s new government than 
give Israel ammunition to attack 
an Arab neighbour. This led to 
the communique’s statement 
that “while the Arab leaders 
condemn attempts to label le- 
gitimate national resisters ter- 
rorists, they condemn all kinds 
of terrorist and destructive acts 
... and express support ... for 
efforts to hold an international 
conference on terrorism". 

Attempts by King Hussein to 
rouse the Gulf Arabs against 
Iran - and thus indirectly 
against Iran’s Syrian ally -were 
softened to say that “Iran 
should respect the sovereignty 
of Bahrain and stop any de- 
structive acts aimed at Bahrain” 
and should end its occupation 
of three Emirates islands. Syr- 
ia, which wanted a condemna- 
tion of Turkey, not only for its 
new military agreement with Is- 
rael but for its tampering with 
the watera of the Euphrates, had 
to be satisfied with an expres- 
sion of “concern” about the 
Turirish-Israeli pact and a hope- 
less request to Turkey to “re- 
consider’ its new agreement “so 
as not to affect the security of 
Arab states.” 

Having largely got what he 
wanted in the communique. 
President Assad chose not to say 
a word at the s ummi t. But Pres- 
ident Mubarak expressed his de- 
light at what he considered a 
Jordanian-Syrian rapproche- 
ment and an invitation to Arafat 
by Mr Assad to visit Damascus, 
a meeting of advantage to both 
skies. Saddam Hussein got short 
shrift. The Saudis included their 


King’s words alsoagpeared to 


condone Israel’s April assault on 
Hizbollab guerrillas which led 
to the massacre at Qana. 


wish for the future unity of Iraq 

- they do not want a new Shia 
state on their northern frontier 

- and the Kuwaitis won a de- 
mand for full Iraqi compliance 
with the UN and the return of 
all Kuwaiti prisoners from Iraq. 
But it was Colonel Muammar 
Gaddafi who made the most per- 
tinent if ironic remark about Mr 
Netanyahu at the summit's end: 
“We should thank him for bring- 
ing us together,” he said. “With- 
out him, there could have been 
no such summit” 



Too many cooks? The chefs of Lyons on call for the G7 Summit being held in the city renowned for its gastronomic delights Photograph: AFP 


Lyons’ lion lays out the welcome mat 


Lyons — The Germans have an 
expression, “like God in 
France”, to describe a state of 
luxurious contentment Ray- 
mond Bane, the 72-year-old 
politician and academic who is 
experiencing a second political 
honeymoon as mayor of 
France’s second city, Lyons, 
seems a personification of the 
expression just now. 

This week, all being well, he 
will experience one ofhis finest . 
hours, as host to the heads - 6f 
the world’s seven richest nations 
in the annual summit of the' 
Group of Seven industrialised 
countries. 

Not an overtly proud or ar- 
rogant man, Mr Barfe will bask 
unashamedly m the glory of the 
occasion and plans to show off 
his magnificent 19th century 
town hall to the foil. Washing 
and brushing have the been the 
very least of what has been done 
to it in preparation. A week ago, 
there was still sheeting and ca- 
bles all over the Doors; you 
shared the lifts with trestles and 
paintpots, and the smell of var- 
nish was everywhere. 

Thursday night’s opening G7 
dinner, with a secret menu that 
will boast the quintessence of 
Lyons* renowned cuisine, is to 
be held - weather permitting - 
in the loggia courtyard. The 
three day event will be wound 
up with a sound and light show 
over the Rhone for the citizens 
of Lyons, to compensate them 



As France’s second 
city prepares for next 
week's G7 summit, 
Mary Dejevsky speaks 
to its proud mayor 
Raymond Barre (left) 


, forfoeincoavenience of having 


thefrdty taken over by the se- 
curity reairirements of se 


curity requirements of seven in- 
ternational leaders. ■ 

When you meet Mr Bane, it 
is evident that, one year into his 
risayorefom, he » bavinga whale ' 
of a time. A former university 
economics professor, who has 
moved easily between the aca- 
demic and political worlds for 
the best part of 40 years, he is 
best known for serving as ^ery 
Giscard d’Estaing’s prime min- 
ister from 1976-81. 

But he has weathered the 
decades better than Giscard, 
and so have his politics. His 
statements are still closely 
watched and widely respected. 
He manages to combine a free- 
market pro-European stance 
with a practical social con- 
science - a combination that is 
increasingly being accepted by 


governments across Europe. 

ill and his 


but he is actually quite dapper, 
despite he reputation as a bon 
viveor. He has the directness 
and spontaneity of someone 
who is at ease with himself and 
his authority. 

Just over * y6ar aga,-Mr 
Barre thought he had nude his 
exit from French politics by de- 
clining to stand for the presi- 
dency. He said at the time and 
still says that the only purpose 
of having power is to achieve 
objectives, and he judged that 
“the political and social condi- 
tions would not have allowed 
me to pursue the policies of re- 
form and change that! thought 
necessary for the French econ- 
omy". Almost as an after- 
thought, he adds: “And you 
know, I don’t regret it one bit" 

So why, given the standing 
and influence he enjoys, not just 
in France but in Europe, has he 


Mr Barre is small 
round face and smile give a gen- 
eral impression of rotundity - 


returned to frontline politics by 
of city zi 


standing for the post of city may- 
or - albeit of a city which is the 
second largest in' France and 


which prides itself on having 
been foe capital of Roman 
Gaul? *T didn't really stand at 
air," he corrects my terminolo- 
gy. “A deputation of local MPs 
and counriDois app roached me 
and asked me whether 1 would 
head their list for the council 
elections. In fact, I bad quite 
other plans.” 

Mr Barre was approached as 
someone who had been the lo- . 
cal MP since the late Seventies 
and chairman of the regional 
council since the mid-Eighties. 
But their main consideration - 
and the reason Mr Barre agreed 
to their request - was the polit- 
ical mess m which foe aty of 
Lyons then found itself. 

The high-flying incumbent 
mayor, Michel Noir, had just 
been con v icted of corruption, 
and Lyons had some of France’s 
toughest housing estates and so- 
cial problems on its periphery 
which were on foe brink of ex- 
ploding. ff the political right was 
to retain power and foe repu- 
tation of Lyons was to be res- 
cued, foe right’s candidate for 
mayor had to be someone who 
enjoyed respect, if possible, na- 
tionally and across parties. 

Mr Barre’s list won a first- 
roand victory. His original plans 
-it transpired when I posed thjs 
“indiscreet” question - had 
been to retire. Now, he has an- 
other three and a half years of 
political struggle ahead. Mr 
Barre. however, seems to regard 
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Japan and Korea paper over cracks 


RICHARD LLOYD MRRT 

Tokyo 


The weekend summit between 
the leaders of South Korea and 
Japan, hosted by President Kim 
Young-sam for the Japanese 
Prime Minister, Ryutaro 
Hashimoto, ended yesterday 
as it began, with a display of on- 


en the two men had their 
first meeting on the Korean is- 
land of Cheju on Saturday, the 
gimmick was sartorial — instead 
of business suits and ties, foe 
leaders wore sports jackets and 
open-necked shirts. 

The intention was to promote 
a chummy, informal atmos- 
phere. But East Asian politi- 
cians never quite cut foe casual 


•qu 

look, and the pair ended 


looking more tike elder! 


% 


models in a menswear 
catalogue. 

Far the closing ceremony, the 
- diplomatic image makers had 
come up with a different 
wheeze: instead of signing a 
joint declaration, Mr Kim and 
Mr Hashimoto exchanged foot- 
balls. This was an aDuskra to the 
main topic on the agenda, foe 
2002 World Cup which, after a 
fierce bidding war, has been 
jointly awarded to both 
countries. 

When foe result was an- 
nounced last month, sports 
officials and candidate cities in 
both countries found it difficult 
to hide their dismay. But both 
leaders put a brave face on it 
yesterday. 

“While embracing the burden 
of foe past.” said Mr Hashimo- 
to, “we are trying to work out 


a future dream by taking 
advantage of foe World Cup." 

In the course of their talks, 
foe two cautiously reaffirmed 
the standard bilateral positions 
on fisheries, security and North 
Korea. But foe summit was 
more about avoiding contro- 
versy than beating out new 
policy. 

“The burden of the past", for 
instance, is code for Japan's 
colonial occupation of Korea, 
the painful memory of which 
constantly (fogs Seoul’s relations 
with Tokyo. Its bitterest mam' - 
Testation is foe issue of foe 
“comfort women” - Chinese, 
Europeans and, overwhelm- 
ingly, Koreans. 200,000 of 
whom were forcibly recruited 
into military brothels dedicated 
to servicing Japanese soldiers. 

The subject was not touched 
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it as a gentle and rather plea- 
surable form of combat - until 
you see him in foe council 
chamb er. Here, he rules with a 
rod of iron and some tart repar- 
tee. When a National Front 
councillor objected to the 
choice of music for foe sound 
and light show as “too interna- 
tional" (with Bob Dylan), the 
mayor snapped back: “So what 
do you call Debussy, then?" 

With the G7 summit on his 
doorstep (a gift from Jacques 
Chirac after he became presi- 
dent), he wants Lyons - a city 
regarded in France as inward- 
looking and hidebound despite 
its mercantile history - to pro- 
mote itself to the outside world. t 
“But that depends on foe Ly- 
onnais continuing foe impe- 
tus,” he says, adding, as though 
this sounds too negative, “And 
I believe they will. 


■ More than 5,000 people 
i Sat- 


marched through Lyons on! 
today to protest about foe hold- 
ing of the G7 summit in the city 
and to demand that “other 
voices" be heard. The marchers 
represented trade unions, 
groups campaigning against un- 
employment, racism, environ- 
mental pollution. Third World 
indebtedness and a host of oth- 
er ills. The march was led by the 
dissident bishop and gay rights 
campaigner Jacques Gaillot, 
flanked tty actors singing 
“When will the revolution 
come?” 


on in foe meeting between foe 
two leaders but it inevitably 
arose In the post-summit press 
conference. “From foe bottom 
of my heart 1 apologise and I am 
regretful,” Mr Hashimoto told 
reporters. “At no time has 
women’s honour and dignity 
been hurt more than in this > 
case.” 

Such regrets have been 
voiced before, and foe Prime 
Minister did not touch on the 
keenest controversy of foe mo- 
ment, the question of compen- 
sation for foe 300 or so surviving 
women. After years of pro- 
crastination, the Japanese 
government has set up a private 
fund, which offers S 18,500 
(£12,250) to each of them. 
Comfort women's organisa- 
tions reject the sum, insisting on 
official compensation. 


did you get it? 
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Russian election: Confident of youth vote, the President targets the elderly I Bishops 


Buoyant 

Yeltsin 
woos war 
veterans 


i 

t 


HELEN WOMACK 

Moscow 

Heeding the advice of his aides 
that he cannot afford to be com- 
placent, Boris Yeltsin hit the 
campaign trail again at the 
weekend, seeking to build on 
, 3 > the slight advantage he gained 
in the first round of the Presi- 
dential election and secure 
victory in the run-off. 

Meanwhile his Communist 
opponent, Gennady Zyuganov, 
appearing somewhat disorient- 
ed, announced he would brief 
the press but not travel any 
more between nowand 3 July, 
leaving grass roots activists to 
campaign for him in the 
provinces. He is talking much 
about coalitions, suggesting he 
might like a consolation place 
in government if he loses the 
presidential race. 

Confident that the younger 
generation wOl support him, Mr 
Yeltsin, who took 36.28 per 
cent of the vote on 16 June, set 
out on his latest tour to win over 
people old enough to remem- 
ber the Second World War and 
those who are stQl nostalgic for 
the Soviet Union. He went first 
to Brest in Belarus on Saturday 
for celebrations to mark the 
55lh anniversary of the Nazi 
invasion of Soviet territory. 

Moscow has always made 
much of the anniversary of the 
defeat of German Fascism with 
parades on 9 May every year. But 
this was the first tune there 
were such grand ceremonies in 
remembrance of the thousands 
who fell in the first hours of fight- 
pjng because Stalin had purged 
-the military in the 1930s andleft 
his country unprepared for war. 

In paying extra attention to 
the veterans, Mr Yeltsin was 
openly wooing the constituency 
of Mr Zyuganov, who won 32.04 
per cent of the first round vote. 
Appearing alongside Alexander 
Lukashenko, the leader of Be- 


larus, Mr Yeltsin was also 
putting across the message that 
his poucy of seeking economic 
integration among former Soviet 
republics is more realistic than 
Communist dreams of rebuild- 
ing the Soviet Union. 

Then yesterday Mr Yeltsin 
toured Kaliningrad, formerly 
Kbmgsburg, a little enclave of 
Russia squeezed between 
Lithuania and Poland. He used 
the opportunity to promise glory 
and better conditions to naval 
officers in the port of Baltiisk 
and to issue warnings to Nato 
not to expand eastward and to 
the to 

respect the human rights of. 
their e thni c Russian majority. . 

Here he was targeting the con- 
stituency of retired General 
Alexander Lebed, who won 19 
per cent support in Kaliningrad 
compared with the 1452 per cent 
he took nationwide to come 
third in the first round. Mr 
Yeltsin has co-opted him, mak- 
ing him his National Security Ad- 
viser. On Saturday General 
Lebed sought to explain to his 
followers why be had aban- 
doned his independent position 
and joined Mr Yeltsin. “1 told 
YeJtsm, ‘there is no reason to love 
you. There is not the slightest 
reason to love yon. But you are 
the carrier of that idea (look 
to the future, not the past) 
therefore 1 will rtand with you’.” 

Members of Yabloko, the 
party of the liberal economist, 
Grigory Yavlinsky, also have fit- 
tte love for Mr Yeitt^ largely be- 
cause of the war in Chechnya. At 
a weekend congress they were 
trying to decide whether they 
could bring themselves to sup- 
port hrm. Some 63 delegates said 
they would vote for the Presi- 
dent, two promised their support . 
to Mr Zyuganov and 87 decided 
to register a protest vote. Mr 
Yavlinsky himself gave condi- 
tional support for Mr Yeltsin. 

Before the first round, Mr 



Looking back: Boris Yeltsin speaking in Brest, Belarus, at the weekend to mark the 
551h anniversary of the Nazi invasion of Soviet territory Photograph: AP 


Yavlinsky had a good opportu- 
nity to bargain with the Presi- 
dent But Mr Yeltsin’s aides said 
the younger candidate ap- 
proached the Kremlin leader 
with sweeping demands. 


Since Mr Yavlinsky came 
only fourth, with 734 per cent 
of the vote, and since Mr. 
Yeltsin is now co-operating 
with General Lebed, the econ- 
omist who is widely adbtnire din 


the West has lost much of his 
relevance to the election. He 

is oSteraftiie job of Finance 
Minister in a new government 
under Mr Yeltsin. 


force the 
Pope to 
censor 
his words 


IMRE KARACS 

Bonn 

Cathoticsenstiviliesabout the 
Church’s role during the Nazi 
regime were laid hare yesterday 
during the first papal visit to 
reunited Berlin. Under pressure 
from German bishops. Pope 
John Paul was forced to censor 
his own speech, omitting a pas- 
sage which had tried to exon- 
erate the tfatican's relations 
with Hitler. 

In his prepared homily at the 
Olympic Stadium built for the 
1936 Games, the Pope intended 
to praise his war-time prede- 
cessor, Pius XU, who has been 
criticised in the past for not de- 
nouncing Nazism: “Those who 
do not limit themselves to cheap 

g olemks know very weD what 
ius XU thought about the 
Nazi regime, ana how much he 
did to help the countless victims 
persecuted by the regime," read 
the texL 

But those words did not pass 

references* to “resistance” ot 
fered by the Church as a whole 
had been omitted from a mass 
he delivered in the German 
dly of Faderbom on Saturday. 

Yesterday’s event, held in 
from of 100,000 worshippers, 
was dedicated to the memory of 
Catholics who did oppose 
Hitler. The Pope, barely able to 
walk, beatified Bernhard Licht- 
enberg and Karl Leisner, two 
priests who had paid for their 
courageous stand with their 
lives. “Today, the two martyrs 
celebrate the victory right here 
in the place where 60 years ago 
the National Socialist regime 
wanted to use the Olympic 
Games as a triumph of their in- 
humane ideology, he declared. 

But his three-day visit to 
Germany is likely to be re- 
membered for the wends he did 
not utter. Apart from omissions 
dealing with Nazism, the Pope 
had been expected to dilute the 
Vatican's disdain for Martin 
Luther, who remains excom- 
municated from the Catholic 
Church. “[Luther’s] attention to 
the word of God and his de- 
termination to follow what he 
saw to be the true path of faith 
cannot allow us to overlook his 
personal limitations,” was the 
best the Pontiff could muster in 
the way of absolution. 


Japan’s maverick wages war on political corruption 


Tokyo — Virtue and power, in 
Japan even more than in most 
countries, are terms mutually in- 
compatible, and until recently the 
list of heroic politicians would 
hardly have filled the bade of a 
medium-sized postage stamp. 

Election to the two houses of 
the Japanese Diet is a grubby 
business requiring family or 
business connections, large 
amounts of cash, or all three. No 
one, or almost ao one, remains 
untainted, and the air of weary 
desperation which this induces 
in the public was vividly demon- 
strated in locil elections last 
year. Faced with the choice be- 
tween the established parties 
and a pair of former television 
comedians, voters expressed 


their disgust by electing as gov- 
ernors ofTbkyo and Osaka the 

W^^^Md&nie Wise. 

Naoto Kan, 48, is no come- 
dian. If anything, be is a rather 
serious and quick-tempered 
man, a professional politician 
who in January became Health 
and Welfare Minister. But, in 
the space of three months, he 
has risen almost out of nowhere 
to the kind of personal popu- 
larity that money alone can 
Dever buy. 

Mr Kan’s apotheosis came 

about through his role in one of 
the saddest of the scandals which 
plague the Japanese bureau- 

crary.InibeearJyEightie^gav- 
ermnents worldwide were facing 


LOCAL 


No 22: Naoto Kan 
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to the threat posed by the 
1 vims. By 1983, it was dear 
that among the most vulnerable 
groups were baemcfdtfiiacs, who 
could catch the virus from in- 
fected anti-dotting blood prod- 
ucts. But it was not until 198S 
that treated blood products were 
licensed for use in Japan. 

In the interim, nearly 2,000 
people were infected; hundreds 
have since died of full-blown 
AIDS. Victims had long sus- 


tbat the bureaucrats 
rad delayed the licensing de- 
liberately to give Japanese phar- 
maceutical companies time to 
catch up with their United 
States competitors. But the 
health ministry insisted that it 
had made a genuine mistake. 

Enter Naoto Kan. As a mem- 
ber of Sakigake, the smallest of 
the three parties in Japan's un- 
easy coalition, his appointment 
to the health mhustiy was a 
mere token. Mr Kan was known 
as a moderate liberal, something 
of a political outsider, with a 
record of modest campaigning 
on welfare issues. Nobody was 
prepared for the impact he 
would have. 

Within a few weeks he had 


taken the ministry by the scruff 
of the neck. He personally or- 
dered a search for the “lost” 
documents, which proved that 
the ministry had known all 
along about the dangers of in- 
fected blood; in a matter of days, 
they were found. More incrim- 
inating documents turned up 
last April, and a long-drawn out 
legal settlement granting com- 
pensation to victims and their 
famili es was settled with unex- 
pected speed. 

The moment for which he will 
always be remembered came on 
a bitter winter's day last Feb- 
ruary. A group of haemophili- 
acs and their supporters, bad 
been keeping a vigil in tents out- 
side the ministry. Mr Kan in- 


vited them inside and, watched 
by millions of television viewers, 
offered a full apology on behalf 
of the government. 

Recently Mr Kan announced 
his imminent departure from 
.Sakigake to join a new opposi- 
tion party to be formed by a 
group of young politicians. But 
Japanese politics is unused to 
forceful individualists; parties 
still depend on the support of 
rank-and-file politicians who, it 
is said are suspicious of Mr Kan. 
In cutting through the red tape, 
and winning the admiration of 
voters, be may have alienated the 
very people who hold the key to 
his political future. 

Richard Lloyd Parry 
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approach them with confident 
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of success. 
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SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 


C hina cancelled a planned visit to Peking by the 
Foreign Minister, Klaus Kmfcel, m retaliation for a 
Bundestag resolution condemning human rights violations 
in Tibet. Last Thursday, afi mainstream parties signed up 
for a motion in the German parliament urgpng Peking to 
open a dialogue with Tibet's goverament-in-esile. On 
Saturday the Chinese Foreign Ministry carpeted the 
German ambassador. 

“The (German] Parliament's action publicly trampled in- 
ternational law and was gross interference in China’s inter- 
nal affairs," Peking said yesterday. “In these circumstances, 
the Chinese ride feels the atmosphere is clearly not con- 
ducive for a planned visit to China by Foreign Minister 
Kinkel on 11-14 July." Imre Earacs - Bum 

S heikh Hasina became Bangladesh's new Prime 
Minister yesterday, 21 years after the nation’s founding 
father was killed in an army massacre. "My first job will be 
to restore peace and political stability for rapid economic 
development,** Ms Hasina, 48, told reporters after being 
sworn m by President Abdur Rahman Biswas. Ms Hasina's 
liberal Awami League finished first in this month’s parlia- 
mentary election. Her rival, former Prune Minister Khale- 
da 7A» I who resigned nearly three months ago after two 
years of protests led by Ms Hasina, did not attend the cere- 
mony. AP - Dhaka 

M arkets In Pakistani cities were shut in response to 

a strike called by the opposition to protest against new 
taxes. Opposition leader Nawaz Sharif called the strike a 
success and asked Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto's govern- 
ment to withdraw immediately this year's tax-packed 
budget and bring in a new one. Mr Sharif led opposition 
deputies, who wore black arm bands in protest, in a walk- 
out from the lower house of parliament. 

“The people’s wrath will smk the government down," he 
said. Ponce and par amilitar y rangers patrolled streets and 
guarded markets in main cities such as Karachi, Lahore, 
Rawalpindi arid Peshawar as well as the capital Islamabad, 
but there were no reports of violence. Baiter -Is l amab a d 

T he United States Is expected to trigger a storm of 
protest when it seeks ah exemption from tbe 
International Whaling Commission's global whaling ban at 
the groan’s annual meeting in Aberdeen starting today. 

The US is the staunchest supporter of the IWC’s 
moratorium on commercial whaling and uses its financial 
might to police the ban with the threat of economic 
sanctions. But a request from the Makah tribe of North 
American Indians to resume catching grey whales has put 
Washington in an invidious position, since the US is equally 
committed to upholding tribal rights. Reuter - London 

nresident Robert Mugabe of Zimbabwe vowed to seize 
■ more white-owned land, effectively nationalising 
hundreds of farms. Mr Mugabe, told a meeting of ruling par- 
ly supporters that white settlers took land from blacks with- 
out paying for it and “this is what we are going to do" to 
them, the slate-controlled Sunday Mail reported. A National 
Land Acquisition Committee was appointed by Mr Mugabe 
to speed up land seizures and would be headed fay ruling 

party c hainnan, Joseph Msilca, the paper said. AP - Harare 


F or the second time fan a month, armed benefits have 
attacked a vehicle belonging to an international relief 
agenybu. a .main Narrow street in daylight and stolen a b 
they apparently believed containe d money. The attack on 1 
van carrying seven European delegates of the Red Cross and 
a Kenyan driver occurred on Saturday. No one was hurt 
wheat the armed gunmen forced the van off the road and shot 
out' the windows. The men demanded, a bag carried by one of 
the delegates. AP- Nairobi 


The loader of France’s extreme right National Front 

I Jea “ 


mposttic 
that it v 


France’s national football team, saying that it was “not 
natural" that someone could come to France from abroad 
by being named to the French national football team. 
Addressing an NF Bte in southern France, Mr Le Pen 
claime d: "The majority of the French team don’t sing the 
’Maraeflhdse.*, and don’t even seem to know it" He con- 
trasted them with members of other teams competing in 
the Fan) 96 championship, who, he said, sing their anthems 
“at the top of their voices". In fact there are no foreigners 
in the French side, although some are of foreign, mainly 
north African, extraction. Mary Dtjevsky - Paris 
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Andreas Papandreou dominat- 
ed the political life of Greece, 
whether in or out of office, for 
much of the second half of the 
century. 

In a political system in which 
charisma is all-important, he 
was endowed with it in abun- 
dance. He himself revealed that 
when he was admitted to Hare- 
field Hospital, in Cambridge- 
shire. in 19SS for treatment of 
the heart complaint that 
plagued his later years he was 
showered with telegrams from 
devoted supporters offering 
their hearts for transplanta- 
tion. Few political leaders in 
Greece have commanded as 
much loyalty from supporters, 
or aroused such execration on 
the pari of opponents. 

For aU his modernising rhet- 
oric. Andreas Papandreou was 
very much a politician in the tra- 
ditional Greek mould He came 
from a political family and 
showed no qualms about ap- 
pointing his own son. George, 
to a key cabinet post in his 
own government. He created 
his own party. Pasok (Pan- 
Hellenic Socialist Movement), 
which was held together by the 
Force of his own personality and 
which he led in a distinctively 
authoritarian fashion. He clung 
to power in advanced old age. 
Patronage and muspheti. the 
reciprocal dispensation of 
favours, continued to underpin 
the political system. Ail that 
changed in this respect was 
that, whereas patronage had 
hitherto been dispensed by in- 
dividual deputies, under Pasok 
it was tightly controlled by the 
party machine over which Pa- 
pandreou himself maintained a 
firm grip. The ultimate purpose 
of political power continued to 
be to capture the machinery of 
government so as to reward 
voters cum clients. 

Papandreou was born in 
1919. the son by his first mar- 
riage of George Papandreou, 
who was himself twice prime 
minister. In 1938. during the 
quasi -Fascist Metaxas dictator- 
ship. Andreas Papandreou, 







Papandreou on his leaving Greece for France in 1968, foBowing 
the Colonels' April 1967 coup Photograph: Hutton Getty 


Ray Lindwall was the best fast 
bow ler 1 cut sow. His faster ball 
was of such speed that it has 
been matched since the Second 
World War only by Michael 
Holding and exceeded only by 
Frank lyson. 

He could also employ a vi- 
ei»uis bouncer, ferocious 
enough to embarrass or en- 
danger - before helmets and 
body padding - batsmen of the 
class of Huiton. Compton. 
Wcekcs and Worrell. Add an 
outswinger chat moved late 
enough to have even the great 
players committed, a break- 
back savage enough to break a 
shin, a devious slower ball and 
assorted cutters. 

All these were the end- 
producl of Lindwall’s art. It em- 
anated from a most beautiful, 
rhythmical run-up and delivery, 
the left shoulder turning inio ttic 
batsman, the final delivery 
stride ending with a leap as the 
right arm completed the circle, 
leaving the man facing praying, 
in the fraction of a second left 


to him. “Oh. dear Lord, what's 
next?" 

In those days the great pro- 
fessionals did not rush into 
print with tittle-tattle about 
their friends, their foes or them- 
selves: we shall never really 
know how frightened were Hut- 
ton and Compton, the two Eng- 
lish champions who, for a 
decade, bore the brunt of Lind- 
wall’s reign of terror. We do 
know that Compton has ad- 
mitted paying visits to "the lit- 
tle room” before goinj* out to 
face Lindwall and his fast- 
bawling comrade Keith Miller. 

Hutton, less physically strong 
and with a left elbow damaged 
in a wartime accident, would 
emeige from the pavilion even 
paler than usual. We can sur- 
mise that Hutton would be 
most concerned with his digni- 
ty, Compton determined to 
gnu as good as he gnL The quar- 
tet between them, in the years 
1 946-56, provided some of the 
most entrancing cricket in the 
game’s history. 


Birthdays 

Sir Anthony Banowdough QC, for- 
mer Ombudsman, 72: Viscount 
Blcdisloe QC, fii Lon) Brainc or 
Wheatley, former MP. 82: M Claude 
Chabrol. film director. 66; Mr Robin 
Cutler. Director-General, Forestry 
Commission, 62; Mr Garfield Davies, 
trade union leader, fil: Mb Am ta Dc- 
sai. novelist, 59; Mr Roger Dobson, 
Director-General, institution of Civ- 
il Engineers, 60: Mr Jack Dunnett, 

former president. Football League. 
74; Mr Mick Fleetwood, rock musi- 
cian, 54; Professor Sir Fred Hcylc. 
writer and astronomer, 81; Miss 
Betty Jackson, fashion designer. 47; 
Mr John McCormick. Controller. 
BBC Scotland, 52; Professor John 
Postgate, microbiologist. 74; Mr 
Gary Waller MP, 51; Miss Maty 
Wesley, author. S3; Sir John Whit- 
ford, former High Conn judge, S3. 


Andreas Papandreou 


while a student at the Univer- 
sity of Athens, was arrested for 
purported Trotskyism. Follow- 
ing representations by his father, 
he was allowed to leave for the 
US. There he studied econom- 
ics at Harvard, became a US cit- 
izen and served briefly in the US 
Navy. After the Second World 
War he acquired a formidable 
reputation as an academic 
econom ist, teaching at the uni- 
versities of Minnesota and Cal- 
ifornia (Berkeley), where he 
became chainnan of the De- 
partment of Economics. In 1951 
he married as his second wife 
Margaret Chant, with whom he 
had three sons and a daughter. 

In 1961 he was invited to re- 
turn to Greece to serve as di- 
rector of the newly founded 
Centre for Economic Research 
and Planning by the conserva- 
tive prime minister. Constantine 
Karamanlis, the other dominant 
figure in Greek politics during 
the past 40 years. Soon after his 
return to Greece his father be- 
came prime minister for the sec- 
ond tune, heading a centrist 
government In the 1964 elec- 
tion the younger Papandreou 
hims elf entered parliament as 
a deputy for Acbaia, his father's 
birthplace, and was appointed 
Minister to the Prime Minister 
and subsequently Alternate 
Minister of Co-ordination, a key 
economic ministry. 

In the hermetic Athenian 
“political world", Andreas Pa- 

E andreou’s meteoric rise to 
igh office Jed to charges that 
he was a “parachutist”. Nu- 
merous feathers were ruffled, 
not least among those who as- 
pired to eventual leadership of 
the Ontre Union and who saw 
in the younger Papandreou a se- 
rious rival for the eventual suc- 
cession to his father, at that time 
76. (Age has never been an ob- 
stacle to political advancement 
in Greece and politics have a 
strong dynastic element) 
During the political turmoil 
of 1965-67 that followed the 
downfall of his father's gov- 
ernment, Andreas Papandreou 
emerged as the highly visible 


Anniversaries 

Blrthg St John of the Cross, mystic. 
I54i William HemyJWJH) Smith, 
bookseller and politician, 1S25; Ho* 



An old-fashioned political fixer. Papandreou for Greece (second from left, front), flanked by Franfots Mitterrand for Fhance, Margaret 
Thatcher for Britain and Poul Schlueter for Denmark, at a isaos meeting of EEC ministers Ptwtoffaph: Rex Features 


leader of a “centre left” group- 
ing within the Centre Union. At 
the same time he was dogged by 
allegations that he had been in- 
volved in a “Nasserite*’ con- 
spiracy in the army. It was fear 
that George Papandreou might 
be swept back to office in elec- 
tions scheduled for May 1967, 
in which case bis son might have 
been expected to be the real 
power in the new government, 
that was one of the factors that 
precipitated the Colonels' coup 
of 21 April 1967. 

The younger Papandreou 
was immediately arrested and 
his father, who died shortly af- 
terwards, placed under house 
arrest. Andreas Papandreou 
was subsequently allowed to 
leave the country, after pressure 
mobilised by fellow economists 
and applied at the highest lev- 
els of the US government. J.K. 
Galbraith has recorded that 
President Johnson (old “those 
Greek bastards [the Colonels] 
to layoff that son-of-a-bitch [Pa- 
pan dreouj -whoever he is”. Pa- 
pandreou settled first in Sweden 
and then Canada. 

While in exile he rapidly 
moved away from the basical- 
ly social democratic views that 
he had espoused in Greece to- 
wards the much more radical 
national liberationist views 
found in the Third World. The 
bitterness and frustration be felt 
at the crudely interventionist 
American role in Greece before 
the coup and the aid and com- 
fort the US were prepared to 


Likewise he was disiUusioned by 
the pusillanimous policy of 
Nato and the EEC towards the 
first military dictatorship to be 
established in Europe since the 
Second World Wir. 

This new radicalism was re- 
flected in Papandreou ‘s foun- 
dation of an anti-Colonels 
resistance group, PAK (Pan- 
hellemc liberation Movement). 
But his call for armed resistance 
to overthrow the junta and the 
establishment of a “democrat- 
ic, socialist but not social 
democratic” Greece found lit- 
tle echo in Greece and his max- 
imalist line inhibited the 
formation of a common anti- 
dictatorship front among Greek 
exiles. 

Following the downfall of 
the Colonels' regime in 1974, 
Papandreou announced the for- 
mation of Pasok, based on his 
own PAK and another anti- 
dictatorship group, Democrat- 
ic Defence. In combining fiery 
socialist rhetoric with a heady 
nationalism directed principal- 


ly against Turkey, Papandreou 
hit on a winning formula. He 


hit on a winning formula. He 
demonstrated an uncanny abil- 
ity to articulate the aspirations 
and, perhaps more significant- 


ly, the fears, resentments and 
frustrations of a significant 


give to a regime at once absurd, 
brutal, incompetent and un- 


bnital. incompetent and un- 
popular found expression in 
Democracy at Gunpomt ( 1971 ). 


frustrations of a significant 
proportion of the electorate. 

Uniquely for a party outside 
the far left. Pasok rapidly built 
up a country-wide organisa- 
tional structure. BuL despite Pa- 
sok's seemingly democratic 
structures, Papandreou ruled 
the “movement” in a thor- 
oughly autocratic fashion. Dis- 
sidents, including almost all 
those who entered Pasok from 


Ray Lindwall 


As a child Lindwall saw Lar- 
wood bowl. He Joined the St 
George club in Svdnev, whose 


George club in Sydney, whose 
previous roster included- the 
names of Bradman and Bill 
O'Reilly. He learnt to bowl in 
his street, at paraffin tins. He 
served with the Australian army 
in the Solomon Islands; a 
harrowing experience. 

England had some folding of 
what to expect when Ham- 
mond look the first post-war 
touring team out in the autumn 
of 1946. An Australian Services 
team had toured England in the 
victory year of 1945 and virtu- 
ally matched England, blow for 
blow. The shock came in Aus- 
traiia when only two of that fine 
Services side. Miller and Lind- 
say Hassell, were considered 
good enough for the full Aus- 
tralian team. Among the new 
names was Lindwall's. 

He was then 25, just under six 
feet fair-haired. What might he 
have done had he played Test 
cricket earlier? Lingering 
malaria, followed by chicken 


pox. limited the impact he had 
on that series, Australia winning 
3-0. but when he arrived in 1948 
England were soon conscious of 
a new mega-star. 

He took 27 wickets in Tests, 
86 on the tour. Bradman used 
him in controlled bursts, al- 


though any incoming batsman 
knew that he would have to face 


knew that he would have to face 
either Lindwall or Miller very 
quickly, the new ball befog then 
available after 55 avers. 

Jack Robertson, a Middlesex 
opener good enough to play for 
England, ended in hospital with 
a broken jaw. Compton was car- 
ried off, in the middle of a 
courageous 145 at Old Trafford, 
after trying to hook a no ball. 
Yet Lindwall, compared with 
the West Indians of recent vin- 
tage, used the bouncer spar- 
ingly, it was the ace up the 
sleeve, not the cosh. 

World-famous, he returned 
to complete his education on us- 
ing the seam by playing in the 
Lancashire League. The 
league's amateurs were simply 


ratio Herbert, Ear! Kitchener, soldier. 
1850; Jade Dempsey 1 , heavyweight 
boxer, IS95: Brian Alexander John- 
ston, cricket commentator. 1912. 
Deaths: John Hampden, Parlia- 
mentary general, from sounds, 1643: 
Rex Ernest Warner, writer, 19S6. On 
(his day: Robert the Bruce and his 
army defeated the forces of Edward 
n at Bannockburn, 1314; the Meney 
Tunnel was opened, 1971. Today is 
the Feast Day of 5l Bartholomew of 
Faroe, St John the Baptist, St Ralph 
or Rood of Bo urges and St Simpli- 
cius of Autun. 


er. Details of the “Trinity Hall 2000“ 
Development Campaign in celebra- 
tion of the 650th anniversary of the 
college's foundation were presented 


during a meeting in HalL A recep- 
tion and luncheon for the college's 


lion and luncheon for the college's 
benefactors was held afterwards in 
the Fellows' Garden. 


Appointments 
Mr Charles Crawford, to be 
Ambassador to Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 


Lectures 

Victoria and Albert Museum; Carlo 
DumnnteL “Comics in the Nation- 
al Art Library", 130pm. 
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Trinity Hall 


The Commemoration of Benefactors 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, was held 
yesterday in the Church or St Edward, 
King and Martyr. Cambridge, Sir 
John Lyons, Master, was the speak- 
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Democratic Defence, were 
s ummari ly expelled or, as Pasok 
jargon had it, “placed them- 
selves outside the movement''. 

Papandreou 's “short march'’ 
to power began in 1974 when 
Pasok secured a 14 per cent 
share of the vote and ended 
when in October 1981 he swept 
to power with a 48 per cent 
share of the vote. During this 
seven-year period and against 
the background of the disinte- 
gration of the traditional cen- 
tre, Papandreou significantly 
toned down the radical and ini- 
tially Marxist-inspired rhetoric 
of Pasok, just as he shed the 
“Zhivago" or polo-necked 
sweater for a more respectable 
collar and tie. The heady mix of 
nationalism, populist dema- 
gogy and socialist rhetoric, en- 
capsulated in the slogan “AMagT' 
(“Change”), gave Papandreou 
one of the largest pluralities in 
post-war Greek political histo- 
ry and Greece its first socialist 
government. 

Once in power Papandreou 
fell far short of delivering his 
promise of radical social trans- 
formation and a decisive break 
with the cycle of dependence 
that had characterised the his- 
tory of the Greek state. At- 
tempts to introduce socialism, 
albeit in the idiosyncratic form 
espoused by Papandreou, in a 
country in which some 50 per 
cent of the workforce is work- 
ing on its own account and in 
which the “black economy" 
represents some 40 per cent of 


all economic activity were per- 
haps doomed to fall from the 


haps doomed to fall from the 
outset 

Critics wrote off the 1980s as 


the “lost decade" but Papan- 
dreou did introduce some long 
overdue reforms. Civil mar- 
riage -was introduced; changes 
fo family law improved the sta- 
tus of women; the wartime 
resistance was recognised; 
Communist refugees who bad 
fled to the Eastern bloc at the 
end of the chdl war were allowed 
to return (even if the Slav 
Macedonians remained out in 
the cold). In general those who 
had been marginalised by the . 
post-civil war anti-Communist 
state ceased to be second-class 
citizens. These were by no 
means negligible achievements. 
Papandreou also established a 
national health service but, like 
many of his compatriots, him- 
self preferred to seek medical 
treatment abroad. 

Much as he evidently, and 
successfully, enjoyed baiting 
his European and American 
partners, and for all his bitter 
criticism of the organisations, 
there was never any realistic 
prospect of Greece’s withdrawal 
from Nato or the EC not least 
because Greece, which had 
joined the EC earljr in 1981, 
soon became a principal bene- 
ficiary of EC subsidies. Ironi- 
cally, indeed, it was subventions 
from the EC that helped Pa- 
pandreou maintain his grip on 
power. 

He secured a second term in 
1985 with a comfortable 46 per 
cent share of the vote. But a 
price had to be paid far the eco- 
nomic profligacy of the first Pa- 
sok administration in the form 
of a harsh programme of belt- 
tightening. The government's 
unpopularity was exacerbated 


stock ball, the outswinger, and, 
when he showed his exaspera- 
tion one day at Nelson, he was 
fold, in forthright Lancastrian 
terms from the pavilion: “Bowl 
at r' bloody stumps." 

He made three tours of Eng- 
land and visited South Africa, 
West Indies and New Zealand. 
For 12 years be took the cher- 
ry for Australia. He was a more 
than useful batsman as his 
record in 29 Tests against Eng- 
land proves: 759 runs at an av- 
erage of 22 (and 114 wickets, 
also for 22). He will be re- 
membered at the Oval for 
his 6-20 when England were 
dismissed for 52. 

He was amiable and polite 
with admirers off the field. I 
once asked for his autograph, 
explaining that an associate ed- 
itor of the Daily Express fo 
London thought him “the best 
there ever was". Ray looked 
startled at such an assertion, 
theo grinned: “Tell the bloke to 
come over. HI buy him a beer." 


One noted cricket writer 
summed up his career: “Most 
of his cricket was played at the 
highest level, on the best wick- 
ets and against strong opposi- 
tion. His skill, unaccompanied 
by histrionics, was something for 
the connoisseur to savour." 

He moved from NSW to 
Queensland fo 1955, was ap- 
pointed MBE and became a 
successful florist fo Brisbane. 
His lifelo ng friend and comrade, 
“Nugget” Miller, a feted guest 
during the current Test match 
at Lord's, will grieve. 

Whenever Lindwall began 
his limbering-up exercise in the 
outfield the ground became 
electric as the crowd waited for 
Bradman to call him up to 
bowL It was the signal that Aus- 
tralia were about to go nuclear. 

Derek Hodgson 


Raymond Russell Lindwall, 
cricketer: bom Mascot, New 
South Wales 3 October 1921; 
married (one son, one daughter); 
died Brisbane 23 June 1996. 


by scandals which readied the 
highest levels of government; by 
the prime' minister's serious 
health problems; and by the 
abandonment of his wife of 30 
years for Dimitra (“MimT) 
T jnni, an Olympic Airways 
stewardess barely half his age. 
These and other factors 
contributed to his defeat m the 
election of 1989. 

. But although be was beset by 
a sea of troubles that would 
have destroyed a less nimble 
politician Papandreou's share of 
the vote fo the three elections 
that ensued in 19S9-90 never fell 
below 39 per cent Once out of 
office he was indicted on 
charges of telephone-rapping 
and corruption. He was ac- 
quitted, albeit by a narrow 


Perhaps the greatest testi- 
mony to Papandreou's charisma 
was his political resurrection fo 
1993 when his share of the 
vote, at 47 per cent, was only 
marginally less than at the 
time of his great triumph of 
1981. By this time be bad more 
or less reverted to the social - 
democratic views that he had es- 
poused during the mid-1960s 
and, once in power, be gave his 
blessing to serious, and painful 
efforts to bring the economy un- 
der controL But he was mani- 
festly frail and remote, unable 
to work for more than few 
hours a day, and power was in- 
creasingly centred on Dimitri 
Liani, who controlled access to 
the prime minister, and a small 
camarilla of cronies. Papan- 
dreou made no serious effort to 
address the succession question 
and dissent within the ranks of 
Pasok came into the open, as 
potential candidates for the 
leadership began to stake out 
their claims. 

A man of considerable per- 
sonal charm, Andreas Papan- 
dreou to the end remained, in 
essence, apahriokomniatihos, an 
old-fashioned political fixer, al- 
beit a supremely adroit one and 
one who came packaged in se- 


amused detachment. I asked 
him which of his many books he 
was most proud of. First he 
pulled from hw untidy shelves 
a copy of Democracy at Gun- 
point , a perhaps self-serving 
account of his opposition role 
during the dictatorship of the 
Greek colonels. But then he 
produced another volume. It 

-was Fundamentals- cf Model 
Construction in Microeconomics 
(1961), one of the number of 
theoretical tomes he had writ- 
ten. This, he said, was his real 
masterwork. 

. American friends more qual- 
ified than I told me subse- 
quently that it was a solid 
mainstream book of the sort 
that might hove been written by 
any solid mainstream liberal 
academic. Then I learnt that for 
more than 20 formative years 
between 1939 and 1959 he had 
lived fo exile in America, and 
been head of department at 
Berkeley. His friends from that 

. - I - J I t_ 


period included such worthy 
Democratic citizens as J.K. . 
Galbraith, Whiter Heller and J 
Hubert Humphrey. These were 
the people who prevailed on 
President Johnson in 1967 to 
lean on the Colonels to release 
Papandreou when he was ar- 
rested, and in real danger, 
after the Fascist coup. 

After that first meeting, Pa- 
pandreou always found time for 
a chat when I was in Athens. I 
was never able to take his dis- 
ruptive anti-Western posturing 
very seriously. He was a charis- 
matic patronage politician in the 
Balkan mould, who clothed 
himself fo Third World rhetoric 
to get on at home. 

The last time I saw him per- 
form was during a bitterly 
fought election campaign. 
Searchlights on him, he strode 
alone on to a platform fo Con- 
stitution Square in Athens be- 
fore a well-drilled audience of 
perhaps half a million, bearing 
identical banners with central- 
ly approved slogans. He folded 
ms arms across his chest and 
orated for several hours before 
stalking off again to orches- 
trated chants of “Pa-pan-dre- 
ou". For a moment one smelled 
tin-pot totalitarianism in the air. 

But he was not the stuff of 
which dictators axe made and be 
took his subsequent, defeats 
and rehabilitation, if not grace- 
fully, at least fo the democrat-£ 
ic Greek tradition. It' vrill be 
a long time before another 
Greek politician bestrides the 
international stage as he did. 


his years in office the cause of 
political modernisation in 
Greece was not advanced. 


Richard Clogg 


Some years before Andreas 
Papandreou became prime 
minister of Greece in 1981 I 
visited him for the first time at 
his pleasantly chaotic, old- 
fashioned home in Kastri, the 
Hampstead of Athens, writes 
John Ibrode. He was, appro- 
priately enough, a hospitable, 
slightly scruffy academic figure 
wearing an old tweed jacket 

At that time he was widely re- 
garded as some sort of Third 
World Marxist monster, flirting 
with the PLO, Colonel Gaddafi 
and the East German intelli- 
gence services. He was building 
his Pan-Hellenic Socialist Par- 
ty on the basis of anti-American, 
anti-EEC rhetoric. 

At the end of a splendidfy 

hMoad discussetwlmerican 
politics with an informed an 


Andreas George Papandreou, 
politician: bom Chios 5 February 
1919; Founder and Cha irman, 
Pan- Hellenic Liberation Move- 
ment 1968-74; Founder and Pres- 
ident ; Pan-Hellenic Socialist 
movement 1974-96; Prime Min- 
ister of Greece 1981-89. 1993-96; 
Minister of Defence 1981-86; 
married first Christina Rassias 
(marriage dissolved), secondly 
1951 Margaret Chant (thee sons, 
one daughter, marriage dissohed 
1989), thirdly 1989 Dimitra Liani; 
died Athens 23 June 1996. 



'What's next?' Lindwall In the first match of Australia's 1953 tour 


The following notes of judg- 
ments were pr epared by the re- 
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European law 

R v MAFF a p Balky Lomas (Ire- 
land) Ltd (CWe 237/94); EC* 23 Mfl]> 
1996. 

A refusal to issue export li- 
cences to permit the applicant 
to export live sheep to Spain, 
on the ground that thin/ would 
suffer treatment in Spanish 
slaughterhouses which was con- 
traiy to Directive (EC) 74/577 
on stunning animals before 
slaughter, constituted a quan- 
titative restriction on exports 
contrary to art 4 of the EC 
Tteaty. Such a restriction on the 
free movement of goods could 
be justified under art 36 on the 
ground of protecting the health 
and life of animals, but not 


where, as here, EC Directives 
provided for the harmonisation 
of measures necessary to 
achieve this. One member state 
was not entitled to adopt on its 
own measures designed to ob- 
viate a breach by another mem- 
ber state of rules of Community 
law. 

A member state was oblig- 
ed to make reparation for dam- 
ans caused to an individual by 
its breach of a rule of Com- 
munity law where the rule in- 
fringed was intended to confer 
rights on Individuals, the 
breach was sufficiently serious 
and there was a direct causal 
link between the breach and til* 
d am age sustained, such repa- 
ration to be made according to 


the state’s domestic law on 
liability. 


Misrepresentation 

Sodea v British and Conun oowealth 
Holdings pic fin admia);CA (RnsseO, 
ffiaret, Peter Gfcson LJJ) 15 May 
When a member of a compa- 
ny claimed damages for negli- 
gent m isrepresentation by the 
romp^s directors as to fts val- 
ue, inducing him to purchase 
shares in the market, the dam- 
ages were not due to him in his 

character of a member wi thin 
the meaning of s 74f 2)(f) of the 
Insolvency Act 1986. A sum 
due as damages for misrepre- 
sentation could not be said to 
be due by way of dividends 
profits or otherwise and dicta 


to the contrary mReAddlestonc 
Linoleum Co (18S7) 37 Cb 191 
were obiter. Leave to appeal 
to the House, of Lords was 
granted. 

Satin Potts QC2 Dan Pnttaee (Cameron 
hfarhby) far the appellants; William 
Stubbs QC, Catherine Roberts (Stephen- 
son Harwood) fin the respondents. 


Malicious falsehood 

ADzson vGanpbdl QBD (Sir 
Mawkc Drake) 2 May 1996. 

A claim for damages for mali- 
cious falsehood would not suc- 
ceed, even if the plaintiff had 
established that the newspaper 
article concerned had been 
published falsely and with mal- 
ice, if he was unable to show 
that he had suffered any 
financial loss as a resulL 

Tkeptamginpcrxn; Charles Gray QC, 
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Doctors: a prescription for retaining our trust 



O h, doctor. I'm in trouble. Well, 
goodness gracious me. For every 

time that certain man was stand- 
ing next to Sophia Loren, a flush came 
to her face. Peter Sellers (for he it was) 
made the pulse race principally because 
he was a doctor, and men of medicine 
are sex objects. Reassuring, authorita- 
tive physicians have an erotic pull much 
stronger than cognate professions, such 
as teaching or the law. Male doctors are 

the stuff of white-coated fantasy, stock 
Mills and Boon heroes; breathless 
women succumb to their soothing bed- 
side manners, in fiction at least, as to no 
other masculine type. 

That paragraph is couched in terms 
of male doctors because when members 
of the British Medical Association 
debate whether to change the rule of 
automatic suspension when charges of 
sexual relations with a patient are made, 
they are discussing a male problem. 
Women doctors are not prone to seduc- 
ing patients: men occasionally are. 

On the surface, even men having sex 
* with patients is not much of a problem. 
The number struck off because they are 
found to have breached professional 
ethics by carrying on such a relationship 
is a small proportion of the total num- 
ber of cases. But underneath lies a more 
profound question, not only for doctors, 
but also for the other great professions: 
how far can and ought they to stand out 
against the culture and stick with rules 
that may seem fussy and antiquated? 


The case for chang ing the suspension 
rule is not strong. In the BMAs own 
words, there is an emotional inequality 
in the relationship between a doctor and 
patient which can easily lead to abuse 
and exploitation. Patients are, by defi- 
nition, vulnerable, otherwise they 
wouldn't be in a waiting room at all: they 
are not wefl. The fact that words such 
as “seduce" are a little old-fashioned in 
describing most modem sexual relations 
is immaterial: whether they are seduced, 
or seducing, or mutually attracted, 
patients need to trust their doctor, as 
absolutely as any human relations allow. 

A female patient might say: I have 
entered an affair with this man in frill 
agreement; my consultation was a mere 
precipitating event But the rules do not 
exist for her sake. They serve other pat- 
ients, other doctors and the maintenance 
of a general confidence in propriety. 
Each and every GP belongs to a class of 
person who, empowered to press and 
prod other people’s bodies, must never 
treat consultation as the antechamber to 
the bedroom. Patients have a uniquely 
individual relationship with their doctors, 
not encountered in any other profession, 
and anything that undermines their con- 
fidence in that relationship will ulti- 
mately undermine the doctor’s ability to 


probably rarely - be necessary to pro- 
tect doctors against patients, enabling 
doctors to move patients from their reg- 
ister where their position is threatened 
by a patient’s compromising behaviour. 

The prohibition against medical 
liaisons is a good one, and members of 
the BMA should follow their leaders’ 
advice and reject any change, even sym- 
bolical. However, they could ask for a 
tittle more flexibility on the part of the 
GMC. The GMC, of course, deals only 
with complaints. Doctors, too, are vul- 
nerable; they enter affairs at their 


The ending of an affair can be a time 
when, however consensual it has been, 
lovers are out for revenge, and the 
GMC is to hand. Its panels need the 
wisdom of Solomon to judge the nature 
of relationships. Dearly a doctor who 
has had a series of short-lived affairs 
with patients deserves harsher judge- 
ment than one who, at the ending of a 
grand and long-lasting passion, has 
been denounced, say, by a lover’s hus- 
band. The GMC procedure exists, let 
us not forget, for the sake of the pub- 
lic’s assurance. That can as easily be 
served by the fact that proceedings take 
place as by any particular punishment 


Breaches of ethics can and often should 
be marked by knuckle-rapping and 
fines as much as by suspension and the 
ultimate sanction of forbidding a doc- 
tor to practise. 

In recent years, professions have 
been bated and battered. Government 
ministers never tired, it seemed, of 
quoting that passage from Adam Smith 
about how whenever butchers and bak- 
ers or apothecaries and lawyers got 
together in private they were conspiring 
ag ains t the public's interest. That atti- 
tude corrupted health and education 
policy, and thwarted the Conservatives' 
own efforts to reform the legal system. 

Professionals should not be emanci- 
pated from constraints on their coses or 
measures of their effectiveness. But 
professional autonomy, including 
strong influence over their own ethical 
standards, is one of the cornerstones of 
a society that is not and is never going 
to be dominated by the state. Most of 
all, we entrust professional associations 
with the responsibility to ensure that 
their members can, indeed, be trusted. 

That trust runs two ways. We extend 
our confidence to teachers, doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, architects. We give 
them our min ds, our bodies, our pos- 
sessions for repair, enlightenment or 
better disposition. We trust the organ- 
isations to which professionals belong 
(less so in the case of teachers, sadly) 
to regulate their members. We collec- 
tively assent to generous rewards and. 


especially for doctors, the highest 
esteem. We expect in return perfor- 
mance and sincerity. 

That warmth and esteem are 
precious. It is because of them that doc- 
tors are subject to tight rules about tbeir 
conduct. When they debate the stan- 
dards expected of their peers, members 
of the BMA should bear this in mind. 
The rules inhibit a small number of indi- 
vidual doctors from a land of self-indul- 
gence. That is a small price to pay for 
retaining the public’s deep respect. 

Safe as the pound 
in your trolley 

« oon only Italian garages and certain 
/Sdesigner-chef restaurants wfll be 
holding out. Elsewhere plastic will do 
nicely. But beware grand predictions 
about the cashless future. Remember 
how once cable was going to sweep ter- 
restrial television away (the advent of 
digital channels has seen that off). And 
how E-mail was sure to do for letters 
(more pieces of printed mail are being 
sent than ever). The rise of plastic is not 
going to kill off good old £ and p, 
because of the nature of transactions. 
Entire classes of spending - such as 
buying Lottery tickets - are affairs of 
cash. And what else but a pound coin 
could unlock a supermarket trolley? 


carry out his or her work. 

If a doctor and a patient do embark 
bn a relationship outside the consult- 
ing room, there is a simple remedy: peril- Injuries to the heart can be more 
ohangp doctor. It may even — though devastating than physical ailments. 
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Access to 
criminal 
records 

Sir: Michael Howard's plans to give 
employers wider access to job 
applicants' criminal records 
(“Firms to access criminal files 1 ", 19 
June) will breach their right to 
privacy and could lead to more 
cases of re-offending. 

Although it is right that those 
who are seeking to employ people 
to work with children or vulnerable 
people should have access to the 
criminal records of job applicants, 
it is clearl}' not right form] 
employers to have access to all 
criminal records. . 

These would indude very minor 
convictions, where there is no 
connection between what people 
have done in the past and the job 
being applied for. It would be a 
gross violation of their right to 
privacy and would seriously 
damage their chance to build a 
new life after having served a 
sentence. 

Liberty, the National Council 
for Civil liberties, is also 
concerned that some employers 
will not only hove access to the 
details of convictions but to other 
information - even acquittals. 
Suspicion, tittle tattle and rumour 
should never be the basis for 
refusing employment. 

JOHN WADHAM 
Director 

Liberty (National Council 
for Chil Liberties) 

London SE1 

Sir. Amidst all the furore over the 
White Paper on.-Jccexr to Criminal 
Records for Employment Purposes 
(“Finns to access criminal files", 19 
June), u fundamental point has 
been lost While many people 
accept that children need special 
protection under the law. they do 
not realise that there are at least as 
^ many "'vulnerable” adults at risk of 
sexual and physical abuse. They are 
people who, by virtue of their 
disabilities, are dependent on the 
support of others. 

Sense, the National Deafblind 
and Rubella Association, 
represents people who are both 
deaf and blind. Because of the 
complex nature of the conditions 
which cause dealblindness, some 
deafblind people also have 
intellectual impairments and 
learning disabilities. For some, 
their lack of vocal communication 
means that they cannot appeal for 
help or explain what may have 
happened to them. 

Shocking and unbelievable as it 
is, potential abusers are strongly 
attracted to working with such 
vulnerable adults. The White Paper 
does not recognise this and puls 
vulnerable adults in a lesser 
category than children by not 
allowing full access to all police 
intelligence. 

This is wrong. Our society 
responds warmly to children in 
need, but sadly, we are ignoring 
the needs of other vulnerable 
people. 

Spotting potential abusers and 
running services in wav’s which 
minimise risks are complex 
problems. Access to criminal 
records and police intelligence is 
Jlnly part of the solution. But it is an 
®$enliul ingredient, which the 
White Paper tails to address 
adequately. 

The legislation which follows 
must put this right. 

DAVID HARKER 
Managing Director 
Sense 

The National Deafblind 
and Rubella .■i’wriflrfort 
Lotuion N4 



Growth and 
investment 

Sir: In his reprise of the 
investment-economic growth 
theme, Gavyn Davies (“Capital 
reasons for extra public 
investment”, 17 June) makes two 
errors, one of attribution and one 
of inference. 

His first mistake is to attribute to 
me views which I do not hold, 
namely that “investment is 
irrelevant for growth, or otherwise 
unimportant for government 
policy”. In fact, it is wholly 
unconrroversial that a spontaneous 
rise in the ratio of physical 

investment to the gross domestic 
product would increase the UK’s 
medium-term growth rate. What is 
at issue is the scale of that growth 
uplift and whether it persists into 
the longer term. < _ 

At the risk of diminishing 
returns, I will briefly restate my 
judgement. I believe traditional 
economic theory is correct in saying 
that the impact of extra physical 
investment on growth depends on 
the (modest) rate of return on 
capital and is ultimately transitory. 
Bv contrast, Mr Davies, anting 
under the influence of new growth 
theorists and the empirical work of 
Dc Long and Summers, reckons 
that the effect could be large and 

^This is bis second mistake. Like 

those authore. Mr Davies would 

infer from the growth experience of 
emerging economies -in Asia and 
Latin America that there are 
growth gains to be had from extra 
physical investment. 

This mav be true for economies 
at that stage of development* but it 
is incorrect to 

same would apply m the UK- There 


is quite enough variation in growth 
and investment experience in the 
developed world adequately to test 
the De Long-Summers proposition 
that plant and machinery 
investment would yield large 
growth benefits in mature 
economies. Those tests, together 
with more detailed research of UK 
manufacturing industry, pretty 
decisively reject their new view in 
favour of the traditional 
proposition to which I therefore 
subscribe. 

In his concluding remarks, Mr 
Davies realises that the policy 
implications are not as 
straightforward as “more capital 
investment is better than less” - 
one of the “common sense 
propositions” which he advanced in 
his first article. In the past, 
governments which have set out 
with an agenda to raise capital 
spending have often ended up 
subsidising inefficiency and 
creating other market distortions 
along the way. 

I suggest that a preferable 
. agenda, informed by recent growth 
experience in the UK. would be to 
set policies which encourage 
technological transfer, higher 
efficiency and better resource 
allocation. 

I appreciate that the headline is 
less calchy than one that sings the 
praises of physical investment, but 
m this matter it is right not to 
pander to the prions of those who 
arc unwitting victims of a 1960s 
mindset. 

BILL MARTIN 
Chief Economist 
UBS Ltd 
London EC2 


Testing for 
inauthenticity 

Sin Bryan Appleyard, by referring 
to recent criticism about 
misattributions in various 
museums (“Beware of mad art 
disease”, 20 June) adopts a 
nonchalant, laid-back attitude 
towards what be dismissive ly calls 
the “rash of stories of new art 
errors". 

However, by not talcing seriously 
into account attempts at 
establishing the truth about a 
painting like Rubens' Samson and 
Delilah and by rubbishing as mad 
cow hysteria requests to apply a 
dendrochronology test, he forgets: 
a) that Rubens’ Samson and 
Delilah has cost the taxpayer a 
colossal amount of money (£2.5 m 
in 1980); b) that even a cursory 
look at the relevant literature 
(references to which were 
provided by the sellers) raises 
serious doubts about its 
authenticity; c) that given the cost 
and the doubts, it is utterly 
incomprehensible that the 
National Gallery bought the 
painting without, as a matter of 
course, applying all scientific tests 
available - including 
dendrochronology. 

As Mr Appleyard surely knows, 
although the dendrochronology 
test cannot with absolute certainty 
establish a painting's authenticity, 
it con certainly confirm its 

inauthenticity. 

Professor NICOL MOUZELIS 
The London School of Economics 
and Political Science 
London, H'C2 


Don’t spoil 
Britain’s beauty 

Sir. I'm sorry to read that “Lhe 
countryside is under threat from 
advertising clutter” (19 June). 

My wife and I, both Belgians, are 
on holiday, travelling by car all over 
Britain, as we have been doing for 
the past 15 years. The reason we 
keep coming is that we find your 
countryside so special and unique 
in its freshness. 

This point always comes up when 
we are discussing driving through 
Britain with our friends on the 
Continent, many of whom like your 
country for this reason. Please don't 
let your natural beauty be spoiled. 
JANPEETERS 
MIA PEEPERS 
Atfriston, East Sussex 

Sin S A Hughes (Letters, 21 June), 
who advised the Government that 
national controls on roadside 
advertising should be abandoned, 
dismisses fears of end-to-end 
hoardings in the countryside on the 
grounds that poster companies 
might not wish to site their 
hoardings there. 

If that is so, why is such advertising 
so common in France and the US? 
Also, she ought to have known that 
the main source of roadside 
advertising in this country before the 
ban was not “poster companies" but 
petrol companies, who withdrew 
their hoardings voluntarily after a 
public campaign in the 1920s. 

Dr AVNER OFFER 
Reader in Recent Social 
and Economic History 
Nuffield College, Oxford 


Post letters to Letters to the Editor, and include a daytime telephone number. 

{Fax: 0171-293 2056," e-mail: letters^independenuo.uk) Letters may be edited for length and clarity. 


Sir. It was, as memory serves me, 
Ogden Nash who, many years ago, 
penned a succinct comment on the 
abomination of roadside 
boardings: 

“/ think, I'll never see 
.4 billboard lovely as a tree 
Indeed unless the billboards fall 
HI newrsee a tree aiali” 

BRIAN BAXTER 
Bournemouth, 

Dorset 


Parallel systems 
in Vanuatu 

Sir. Dr Peter Hayes’ suggestion 
(tetter: “Rebellion at the birth of 
Ulster”, 21 June) that every 
individual in Northern Ireland be 
given a choice between being 
subject to two parallel political, 
judicial and administrative 
structures run in parallel by Britain 
and the Irish Republic has a 
historical antecedent 

Such a system operated in the 
former New Hebrides ( now 
Vanuatu) which was administered 
as a co-dominion by Britain and 
France until the mid-1980s. Each 
country operated parallel police 
forces, law courts and 
administrative structures with 
everyone being able to choose one 
or the other. 

It was cumbersome but worked 
tolerably well. Unfortunately the 
requisite imagination and 
willingness to make such a scheme 
work m Northern Ireland appears 
to be lacking in large sections of 
both communities. 

Dr STEVE K1SELY 
Lecturer in 
Public Health 
Manchester University 
Manchester 


Positive support 
for children’s TV 

Sir: Marianne Macdonald's 
negative portrayal of the 
performance of BBC-TV s 
children's programmes cannot pass 
unchallenged (“X- Files takes over 
world of Andy Pandy”, 20 June). 

It fails to reflect both the wide 
range of opinions expressed at the 
BBC governors' seminar and the 
current popular and critical success 
of the BBC Children's schedule. 

I was not a witness to a “damning 
verdict”. Those taking part- 
children, teenagers, parents, 
experts, teachers, psychologists and 
programme makers from ITV, 
satellite and cable -were 
overwhelmingly positive about the 
quality and relevance of our output. 

The BBC is painstaking in 
listening to the views and concerns 
of children and to putting their 
needs in the forefront of creating 
an unmatched range of award- 
winning programmes. The net 
result is that 80 per cent of the 
nation’s children (4-15 year olds) 
tune into the BBC’s children's 
service in an average week. 

The BBC is listening; the 
nation's children are watching. 
WILL WYATT 
Managing Director 
BBC Network Television 
London W12 

Sir. I attended the BBC governors’ 
seminar on children and television 
and I wondered whether Marianne 
Macdonald and I had been at the 
same event . Forty years after it was 
fiist transmitted, your reporter has 
at last caught up with Andy Pandy, 
unfortunately she seems to have 
failed to grasp that Andy Pandy was 
, a 1950s pre -school programme and 
so cannot be “taken over” by the X- 
Fdes, which is a 1990s adult 
programme, watched by some 
school-age children. 

Preschool children don't 
understand the X-Files; they tike 
Playdays and Rosie and Jim . Older 
children tike - and always have 
liked - adult science fiction, as well 
as children’s programmes such as 
Blue Peter. They did in the 1950s 
when they watched Doctor Who , 
and they did in the 1960s and 1970s 
when they watched Star Trek and 
Blake’s Seven. School-aged children 
like more than one kind of 
programme, just as adults do. 

But many children under 10, and 
nearly all under fives, cannot 
understand or relate to adult 
material. This is why they need a 
specialist children’s service. This is 
why the largest concentrations of 
child viewers are still found 
between the hours of 330pm and 
6pm - the hours of children's 
programmes, followed by 
Neighbours. 

This was the message received, 
and by my observation, welcomed, 
by the BBC governors at the 
seminar. 

Dr MAIRE DAVIES 
London E4 


Home Secretary 
but never PM 

Sin To the splendid article 
(“Michael Howard, leadership 
contender” , 20 June) listing many 
convincing reasons why he will 
never be Prime Minister, may I add 
another? 

_ No Conservative Home 

Secretary has become Prime 
Minister this century. 

No, Winston Churchill is not an 
exception: in 1910-11 he was a 
Liberal MP, serving in a Liberal 
Govern ment- 
Or GRAHAM DON 
London E3 
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We have 
lost the 

art of 
judging 
right 
from 
wrong. . . 
We are in 
danger of 
becoming t 
a shallow 
society’ 



Dr Carey; < \bu can only have good citizenship if it is based upon c o mmon values which we ad acknoiriedge and if no rigid ddhction is made between personal aid public moraTRy' Tom Ptettm 


The Archbishop of 
Canterbury talks to 
Andrew Marr about his 
campaign for a debate on 
Britain’s moral decline 


,he Archbishop of 
Canterbury has 
deckled to launch a 
national debate on 
the moral decline of 
Britain. He w£U begin in the 
House of Lords later this 
month. But what does it mean, 
this decline? And how. do 
church leaders, or any other 
kind of leaders, actually turn 
things around? Before he set off 
at the weekend for South 
Africa, George Carey gave the 
Independent an insight into his 
coining campaign. 

He was in fiery mood. “Part 
of our problem today," he said, 
“is that because we have all 
become so accepting and char- 
itable towards one another - 
and I am not disagreeing with 
charily at all - we have, maybe, 
lost the art of judging what is 
right from wrong, or assessing 
what is deviancv as opposed to 
normality. We are in danger of 
becoming a shallow society, 
focused on consumerism." 

Where, in the past, even 
people on the edge of the 
Church, like Thomas Hardy 
and George Eliot, went along 
with the general Christian con- 
sensus, “when you have a soci- 
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ety ia which unbelief has 
become the norm and practis- 
ing Christianity a minority pur- 
suit, then you have to raise the 
question, what ore the shared 
values that hold us together?" 

He would wait to see whether 
changing morality was a trend, 
but "people will not be sur- 
prised if, as a Christian leader, 
[am going to be warning against 
that and actually questioning 
whether it is going to lead to the 
collapse of the kind of rivflisa- 
lion as we have known it." 

Few pulled punches there. 
But wash* t he in the situation of 
political leaders, who jerked the 
old levers of authority and found 
that they no longer worked? 

Dr Carey replied that he 
wasn't someone who looked 
back to a golden age before the 
Sixties, and he wasn't worried 
that authority was being ques- 
tioned. “But we have lost a 
sense of community and 1 have 
been warning against the loss of. 
sense of shared values that used 
to bind us together ... whereas 
the politicians seem to think 
that what essentially matters is 
economic order and prosperity 
and consumerism." He was all 
for wealth creation, but "the 
real fabric of society is the spir- 
itual and moral fabric, and this 
is the kind of currency that 
makes civilisations function.” 

For a long time Britain bad 
been living off the legacy of the 
past which had been strongly 
ludaeo-Christian and a shared 
sense of values, but that legacy 
was now being questioned. The 
Church had a prophetic role in 
the country to say, “you can 
only have good citizenship if it 
is based upon common values 
which we all acknowledge and 
if no rigid distinction is made 
between 'personal’ morality 
and public morality.” 

He was, then, one of those 
who thought that people's indi- 


vidual private lives affected 
their public role? The Arch- 
bishop was strongly critical of 
press intrusion and harassment 
but added, pretty firmly. “I 
regard morality as indivisible 
and what a person gets up to in 
public life acutely affects his. 
personal life and vice versa.” 

The Archbishop accepted 
my point that morality seemed 
to change - once it was thought 
immoral to be homosexual, 
now it is thought immoral to be 
homophobic - but returned to 
what he called the common 
ground of the Tha Command- 
ments and the teaching of 
Christ. 1 reminded him that he 
had used the phrase, “the pri- 
vatisation of morality” to criti- 
cise modern Britain. 

W as he advocating the 
renationalisation of 
morality? “Yes, yes. 
Or we can say public ownership 
of morality. We ought not to be 
ashamed of goodness, right- 
eousness. honesty, duty ... 
We’ve lost a language of blame 
and sin. The word ‘sin' is now a 
word dying, leaving our vocab- 
ulary. Whs it Oscar Wide who 
said the distinction between 
man and animals is that man 
knows how to blush? I wonder 
if we've lost a sense of shame. 
And 1 think that’s something we 
need to work on.” 

Thai, 1 suggested, made him 
sound like a communitarian 
(those American and British 
soda! thinkers' who have attracted 
growing support both on the 
right and from leaders such as 
Bill Clinton and Tony Blair.) He 
agreed: “Communitarianism is a 
form that unites all those inter- 
ested in values - Christian and 
non-Christian - and therefore I 
think that’s a very helpful debate 
going on. Sometimes I wonder 
mischievously if these words are 
really just saying the same thing 


as what we meant by community 
and community values and so 
on; but we are talking about bow 
we can create agam a society 
based upon common values that 
we all own; and all share; and 
what they are showing actually 
is the importance of all these de- 
ments - religion included - as 
part of the solidarity which binds 
people together.” 

This was all very well, but if 
political leaders were unable to 
get their messages -over, how 
would he succeed? In the age of 
mass media, the internet and so 

on/be yras off to speatoa. 
morality to the House of Lords! 

1 got a remarkably frank 
response; “When I am at my 
most pessimistic moment, I 
sometimes wonder how any- 
body can possibly put back into 
society something which is cen- 
tral to its existence, and some- 
thing which seems to be lost ... 

I seriously doubt whether we 
can actually do any more than 
blow trumpets from castle tops 
and warn. But the other side of 
me says that actually there is 
such goodwill in society... 

“In the Sixties I experienced 
in my parish ministry some 
hostility. There was a lot of tri- 
umphalism around, which 
seemed to say. ‘well we don’t 
need this thing called faith’." 
That was changing; there was 
more openness. Later he 
returned to the problem and 
said: “When I am back to my 
most pessimistic moment, I 
could say you throw up your 
hands and walk away from it. 
You don’t ... I am like the 
salmon going upstream. You 
have got to fight against this.” 

So what, in practical terms, 
were his weapons for the fight? 
The Archbishop replied that he 
wanted to ignite a national 
debate. “It will require a part- 
nership between the school, 
pareats, government, the 


media” to return Britain to the 
“good society, founded upon 
the principles which I regard as 
essentially Christian. 

“It has to start with Sunday 
schools, with churches, in fam- 
ily life ... When I talk to teach- 
ers, I notice their concern that 
they don't feel they have the 
support of families any longer. 
They are often caught up in the 
task of actually doing jobs that 
the parents should be doing, 
which is b ringin g children up to 
be moral .v. parents are also 
perhaps to blame in mot doing 
their job of parenting.” 

: There was a role too for the 
wider community, though Dr 
Carey made it clear he thought 
that remoralisauon had to be 
led by religious people: “Any 
religious person is gomg to say 
that when you work from the 
end of life, that is the thing that 
sets out the value ... The chal- 
lenge facing atheists is, have 
they got an ideological basis for 
ethical standards? 

“I would want to challenge 
them on that particular point. 
What is the basis? That is not 
to say they can’t be good. 
Indeed they are, many of them, 
veiy good, very moral people. 
But I want to question whether 
there is a logic there, whereas 
religious people have obviously 
got a logic." 

Since we were now talking 
about the moral condition of 
non-Christians. I asked him what 
he thought about the pre-mil- 
lennium mood, the New Ageism 
and the rest of it. He acknowl- 
edged that “the mainstream 
churches are being challenged by 
New Age religions and Eastern 
religions, and maybe what we 
have got to face up to is that we 
have lived off the outside of our 
faith for too long ... Maybe 
what we have got to learn is to 
return to the depths of frith.” 

He wants to use the anniver- 


sary next year of the coming of 
St Augustine to Canterbury in 
-597 and the death of St 
Columba on Iona in the same 
year to begin some prc-millen- 
nium crusading of his own. 
“You have got the great move- 
ment of the Celtic mission m 
the north and thea in the south, 
the Latin Roman mission. I 
think we may well find we will 
be able to tap some of this spir- 
ituality ... I think the Church 
must grab the opportunity 
the Millennium, and indeed 1 
and my colleagues in recent 
months have been reminding 
the Government that the year 
2000 would have no signifi- 
cance if it wasn't related to the 
birth of Jesus Christ, and there- 
fore is essentially a Christian 
anniversary, a Christian party to 
which everyone is welcome." 

T he Archbishop has 
recently announced that 
he is to visit the Pope in 
December. The Vatican is very 
keen on making the year 2000 
a focus for Christian unity, but 
I suggested, to Dr Carey that, 
while personal relations were 
good, the distance between 
Canterbury and Rome 
remained large. 

“Yes ... personal relation- 
ships are very warm, very 
wholesome indeed; and I have 
worked, and other people have 
worked hard, at securing that 
And I have got the highest 
regard for the Pope as an indi- 
vidual, as a fine Christian 
leader.” There had been some 
important theological agree- 
ments. But "where we are far 
apart wifi be on the infallibility 
of the Pope; some of the Mar- 
ian dogmas, celibacy of priest- 
hood, for example; and the 
ordination of women more lat£ 
terty ... It’s going to be a long 
time before we can actually talk 
about the full 'risible unity.” 


Gazza scores and we all make a meal of it 


I have spent most of this 
Euro 96 tournament time 
in the depths of Canada, 
well away from the action. 
Not trying deliberately to 
avoid it, just going through 
with a family visit to relatives 
near Toronto which had been 
arranged long ago. Still, it 
was worse for brother-in-law 
Keith, whom we were visit- 
ing. He loves football and 
lives in Canada, which is a 
lot further from soccer action 
than anywhere in England. 

“I hope you’re not doing 
anything on Saturday morn- 
ing,” were Keith’s greeting 
words, "but I’Ve fixed up for 
us to watch the Scotland i* 
England game at Roger's 
fiat in Toronto." 

Roger is a chef. So is 
Keith. So were Scott and 
Mike, the other two people 
present in the flat I don’t 
think I have ever been the 
only non-chef at a breakfast 
party before. I wonder if 
you can guess wbat chefs 
cook up for each other at 
breakfast time when 
nobody’s looking? 

That’s righL Full English 
breakfast. Tomatoes, mush- 


rooms. bacon, sausages, 
beans, etc... 

Not much was said during 
the game, except when Scott 
asked me if I’d like some 
pepper. Roger was too busy 
cooking to watch. Scott and 
Mike. 1 think, bad not seen 
a soccer game before, and 
were probably there mainly 
for the excellent breakfast 

So it was left to Keith and 
me to supply the running 
bar-bore commentary with- 
out which no game is com- 
plete, though the only com- 
ment 1 can remember now 
came from Keith just after 
Paul Gascoigne had scored 
his wouder-goal (side flick 
over Hendry, thunderous half 
volley) and flopped over on 
the turf ra celebration. 

“When Gascoigne scores 
a goal like that," said Keith, 
“he’s a genius. When he ties 
on his back like that, inviting 
all his mates to jump on 
him, he’s a waliy. Wouldn't a 
be wonderful if the rest of the 
team just walked bade to their 
own half, leaving him bring 
there? Bnt it will never 
happen." 

During one of the duller 



Miles Kington 

moments of the game, I 
mentioned to Keith a recipe 
I had seen in the Radio 
Times a few weeks previ- 
ously, the name of which 
was so trendy that it had 
bemused me. Scared Scal- 
lops, Black Fettucine and 
Sun-Dried Tomato Salsa. 

“Still using sun-dried 
tomatoes in England, arc 
they?” said Keith, not 
unkindly. "Actually, it’s 
pretty pointless using them 
m a salsa, as il would just 
drown it Salsa is meant to 
be full of fresh, raw Savour 
not sun-dried ones. And any- 
way, a recipe like that 
involves very little cooking, 
if any. It’s all assembly. But 
most restaurant cooking 


these days IS assembly, not 
cooking. 

"Little tasty bits joined 
together, not real cooking ... 
Bit like modern football,” he 
added, as another Scottish 
move broke down. 

I missed the England v 
Holland match but was back 
on Saturday for the Eng- 
land-Spain encounter. 

Unfortunately this clashed 
with our village fete - 
another bit of dodgy plan- 
ning - where the madding 
crowd dissolved at about 
three o’clock as everyone 
went home to watch two 
hours of AngJo-Spanish 
stalemate. Everyone, that is, 
except Rupert, who is a chef 
and was on duty behind the 
village barbecue, dispensing 
burgers and baked potatoes 
instead of his more usual 
tomato coutis and sabayons 
.and things... 

“I hope I never see 
another baked potato in foil 
in my life," he said to me 
sadly, looking down at the 
well-carbonised griddle bars. 

*Tdl me. Rupert," I said, 
frying to sound well- 
informed, "do you think 


restaurant cooking is more 
assembly than real cooking 
these days?" 

*TU tell you what I do 
think,” he said, avoiding the 
question as effortlessly as a 
top politician. “I don’t think 
it’s beef that should be 
banned in this country. I 
think it's duck!" 

“Duck? Why duck?” 

“Because it’s boring, 
that’s why! I’m so tired of 
cooking cluck. There's noth- 
ing much you can do with it 
except undercook it pink or 
overcook it. I can't under- 
stand why people go on ask- 
ing for it! This is just duck 
breasts Tin talking about, 
mark you. A whole duck is 
different, or even better a 
whole goose...” 

From somewhere in the dis- 
tance of the village checra* 
broke out Spain, we learn*- 
later, had just l ost on penalties. 

"What you do with a 
whole goose is this..," con- 
tinued Ru 


uig away tty now. 

I don’t want the entire 
Euro 96 tournament to be 
spent discussing the art of 
cooking. 
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the commentators 


* An escape from the prison mentality 

The Americans are now realising that building more jails does not reduce crime. There is a better way 


E lliott Currie has been to 
Howard’s End, and what a bar- 
ren destination it is. The lead- 
in® American criminologist, visiting 
Britain the other day, warned us that 
he has seen onr penal future - and it 
doesn’t woric Irglrtng uphn Tidrpid s of 
thousands more criminals has led to 
a social disaster which we are hurry- 
ing to copy. 

Hurrying we surely are. Last week 
Britain’s prison population reached 
another aU-time high - 54,994, well 
over 25 per cent more people in jail 
since Michael Howard became Home 
Secretary three years ago. He points 
to the down-turn in American crime 
figures of the last three years and 
ascribes it to a huge increase in the 
numbers of people locked up. It’s 
common sense: the more you lode up, 
the fewer would-be criminals there are 
committing crimes. It is called “ibca- 
padtation”. No, says Professor Currie, 
“there has been an extraordinary 
campaign of misinformation about the 
stale of crime and punishment in the 
United States.” And Britain is in the 
process of becoming its next dupe. 

™ Here is the American crime story 
as he sees iL Since 1970, the US prison 
population has increased by 250 per 
cent For a quarter of a century a 
deliberate policy of prison-bud din g 
and locking up c riminals has b een pur- 
sued to the exclusion of virtually all 
other approaches to crime. The prison 
budget m many states has eaten up 
education while destroying virtually 
every programme designed to prevent 
the young turning to crime. 

But did crime diminish ? With five 


times more people in prison, the 
answer remained stubbornly no. Dur- 
ing the time of the most extravagant 
prison-budding it soared everywhere 
-peaking in the eariy 1990s. Even lib- 
eral experts such as Professor Currie 
expected wide-scale incarceration to 
have slightly more impact on the 
crime figures. The prison boom has 
been so extreme that in 1989 the state 
of_ Michigan alone opened one new 
prison every nine weeks. 

But then crime (fid dip. However, 
says Professor Currie, the drop in US 
crime in the last three years has not 
followed from the incarceration explo- 
sion. The fall is much less impressive 
on dose analysis, especially when you 
examine the relationship between 
prisons and crime state by state. 

It turns out there is no local cor- 
relation between the amount of crime 
and the prison-building boom. Big 
prison populations go with big crime 
rates and low crime rates. Some rel- 
atively low-crime states have low lock- 
up rates, some have big prison popu- 
lations. The city of New Orleans lodes 
up five times more prisoners Than in 
1970 yet has four times more murders 
- at a time when there are fewer young 
people, the age group most likely to 
commit murder. 

The national decline in crime fig- 
ures is accounted for by what has hap- 
pened in one or two big dries. Some 
65 per cent of the national reduction 
is due to New York alone. This has to 
do with the ebbing of hs crack epi- 
demic which, life fever, seems to 
have readied a peak before faffing ' 
away. The metropolitan economy 



POLLY TOYNBEE 


The Justice Department 
cooked up figures to 
show ‘prison pays’ 


picked up and more jobs were created. 
New York adopted a new policing 
strategy that took cops out of cars and 
targeted crime hot-spots. Giiznly, 
another reason for the decline of 
crime is simple attrition. Many young 
blades literally cancelled each other 
out - the average young American 
black is 200 times more likely to be 
murdered than a white British youth, 
usually at the hands ofanotberyouth. 
Aids too has taken its toll among 
potential criminals and drug users. 

There is one other key factor. This 
one, however, offers hope: a large 
number of young men identified m 
infancy as lugh crime risks were put 
into Head Start programmes -ana in 
some cities the effectiveness of those 
schemes has finally been shown in the 
crime figures. 

Meanwhile American prison policy 


has cost As entire state budgets were 
swallowed up by prisons, the Justice 
Department cooked up some figures 
to show that “prison pays.” It claimed 
that crime in America costs S450bn. 
while prisons only cost $40bn - a bar- 
But to create that first figure, 
notional costs of the pain and 
faring to victims were counted in, 
as if real money bad been paid out to 
them by courts in compensation. The 
pain and suffering of the victims of 
crime is real enough; that money is, 
alas, imaginary. 

The key question is: bow much does 
any given amount of crime-reduction 
cost? Professor Currie acknowledges 
that there is a connection between 
crime and numbers in jaiL Incapaci- 
tation works a little bit - but at what 
expense? Home Office research also 
suggests that prison works - but min- 
imally. You get only a 1 per cent reduc- 
tion m crime for every extra 25 per 
cent rise in the prison population. 
However, each extra prisoner costs 
around £24,000 a year. The head of 
the prison service estimates that we 
will need 25 new jails costing £6bn to 
meet the increased sentences outlined 
in the Government’s White Paper. 

But if not prison, what is the best 
balance between crime prevention 
and cost? Professor Currie answers by 
pointing to child abuse and neglect. 
Intensive assistance to high-risk fam- 
ilies has been proven to stop many bat- 
tered and embittered children turning 
to crime. Nurseries also “work”. 

One American programme gave a 
year's highly structured teaching to 
pre-schoolers from high-risk famfiies 


in Detroit, for a few hours a day. The 
children are now 27, and. compared 
with others from identical back- 
grounds, five times less likely to be 
criminals. For older children, even for 
young offenders, intensive structured 
treatment for relatively short periods 
makes big inroads into criminality. 

But in the US there is no money for 
such things: budgets have been slashed 
to pay for more prisons. The fashion- 
able political myth is that these social 
approaches never did any good - 
despite overwhelming and unchal- 
lenged evidence to the contrary. Soria! 
stuff is soft and Sixties - prisons are 
for the tough- minded. It is a latter-day 
version of know-no thingism for politi- 
cians and their media acolytes who 
prefer slogans to solutions. 

But Michael Howard may not be 
long for this world. He might even, 
paradoxically, leave his Labour suc- 
cessor -Jack Straw - with a magnifi- 
cent opportunity. 

He should be allowed to keep the 
existing Home Office budget. Then he 
has to set about returning the prison 
population to its pre-Howard levels, 
where they were when Douglas Hurd 
moved petty offenders out into alter- 
native sentences. The back of my 
envelope says 10,000 fewer people in 
prison gives Straw a handsome £240m 
a year to spend on proven schemes 
that do reduce criminality - some 
within the prison population, some 
among three-years-olds. He can be as 
tough on crime as Tory Douglas Hurd, 
and as tough on the causes of crime 
as Tbny Blair - by pushing money into 
schemes that really do work. 


The Internet is our most democratic medium. Governments should not restrict it 

Freedom for surfers 



ANDREAS VVHITTAM SMITH 


A 


n American court has examined 
the Internet; compared it to the 
older mass media - newspapers, 
radio and television - and found it 
■ uniquely valuable. The three 
judges sitting in Pennsylvania described it “as 
the most participatory form of mass speech yet 
developed”. It represented an ideal, a medium 
in which there could be a free trade in ideas. 
The judges spent months listening to expert 
argument Their derision spoke in the height- 
ened terms of an historic ruling: “The Internet 
is a far more speech-enhancing medium than 
print the village green or the mails.” And as it 
is seamlessly global, the derision affects us. It 
is our Internet too. 

The court bad been asked to protect the free- 
dom of expression guaranteed by the American 
constitution. The plaintiffs, led by the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties union, argued that the Com- 
munications Decency Act signed into law last 
February, making it a criminal offence to trans- 
mit any "indecent”or “patently offensive” mate- 
rial on the Internet, was unconstitutional. 

Certainly, sexually explicit material does exist 
on the Internet, although almost all of it is pre- 
Moreover older laws cover- 





cases. But beyond this, communication on the 
Internet can be. as the judges noted, unfiltered, 
unpolished and unconventional, sexually con- 
troversial and vulgar - “in a word indecent”. It 
is into this new area that the Communications 
Decency Act extended the law. 

The plaintiffs' objection was that it would pro- 
hibit the transmission of some liferaiy, artistic 
imd educational material of value to minors as 
well as adults. For this reason, the new law’s 
opponents included Aids organisations, the 
Planned Parenthood Association, booksellers’ 
associations, writers' groups, and single- issue 

ILTmamat P oi v A Onn 



the Internet? One feature is that nobody owns, 
xinirols or dominates this global web of com- 
puters and computer networks, linked together 
rsy the world's telephone system. It is like the 




roads in this country except that the Internet 
does not be king to anybody, it exists because 
the operators of computers and of computer 
networks in different countries have decided to 
use a common method or language for trans- 
ferring data. They have been concerned only 
with now quickly a packet of data travels 
around the Internet and not with the content 
of these missives. 

Secondly, the Internet is inexpensive and thus 
as open to minority interests as to mainstream 
concerns. Fortheprice of a home computer and 
a modem linking it to the telephone system, you 
can connect to and thereby address the world. 
You could participate, for instance, in the 
15,000 or so discussion groups or you could cre- 
ate your own Web site (a Web she comprises 
material assembled on your computer which any 
one of the 40 million people using the Internet 
can (all up on to their own computer). Compare 
this with the effort, time and money required to 
get a book published, or a newspaper launched 
or a television service under way. 

When challenged, the US Government said 
that providers of material on the Internet which 


might be unsuitable could take steps, rather as 
cinemas do, to prevent chfldren reaching h. They 
migh t a&k “viators" to show that they bad a credit 
card, which would rule out minors. Or they could 
tag doubtful material so that it could be filtered 
our by special software. The trouble with the first 
is that me credit card companies would not co- 
operate in verification unless a commerrial trans- 
action is involved. The drawback to the second 
is that it would be expensive for non-profit 
organisations to cany out even if the relevant 
technology existed. 

Fortunately, without government prompting, 
ratings services and software applications are 
being designed to help parents limit their chil- 
dren’s access to the Internet A Platform for 
Internet Content Selection or PICS has been 
launched which provides a positive rating of 
Web sites. And there is software which wiD route 
users to only those sites and no others. 

Hiking all this into account, the three judges 
declared the Communications Decency Act 
unconstitutional One of the judges said that 
the Internet may fairly be regarded as a “never 
ending worldwide conversation. The Govern- 


ment may not ... interrupt that conversation.” 

Such a result could not be obtained under 
Britain’s present constitutional arrangements. 
We have no entrenched right to freedom of 
expression. A bQl similar to the Communications 
Decency Act could quite easflv pass through Par- 
liament and become unchallenged law. While 
the tradition of free speech in the United King- 
dom is deep rooted, in the United States it is 
sacred That is why the US Supreme Court could 
declare 20 years ago that to lose freedom of 
expression, for even minimal periods of time, 
“unquestionably constitutes irreparable injury”. 

lb arrive at the American level of safeguards; 
we would have to write Article 10 of the Euro- 
pean Convention of Human Rights into British 
law. This states that “eveiyone nas the right to 
freedom of expression ... without interference 
by public authority and regardless of frontiers”. 
But it adds that “this article shall not prevent 
States from requiring the licensing of broad- 
casting, television or cinema enterprises". News- 
rs are not on this list of media where 
eguardscan be employed Nor, accoi 
to the American court, should the Internet. 


M] 


Big engines mate for happier motoring. Tax smaller company cars off the roads, says Jonathan Glancey 


L ast month. Sir John Egan, 
chairman of British Airports 
Authority, spoke on the future of 
transport in 21st-century London. Bets 
and figures at his fingertips. Sir John 
put the boot into the car, attacking this 
monstrous form of selfish urban loco- 
motion. The tax ’em, ban ’em brigade 
was suitably encouraged. Yet when the 


Why size really matters 


new “London on Foot” campaign but 
also the proud owner of a second-hand 
Jaguar V12 Sovereign - 12 cylinders, 
53 litres, 300 brake-horsepower, lash- 

.. penirfenrincseverbuilL I have driven, ings of walnut and leather and a 

debate was over a many thousands of 37cwt body of sensually mdpted steeL 

Of course the car, unbridled, is a 


out of a garage showroom the summer 
before I started school I believe that 
the 3.8-Iitre Jaguar twin-cam XK and 
the Jaguar V12 are two of the finest 


believe that big engines, whether a loaf- 

tag American V? - ■JESSES 


he finding it hard to escape his past as 
the former chairman of Jaguar, mak- 
ers of big-engined luxury cars. 

Sir John's choice of transport was 
particularly odd, because he was all 
but siding on cveiy point in the delate 
new Labour's transport policy, 
whose key feature is a big tax on cars 
with big engines. 

I, however, share Sir John s 
quandary. Not only did I have a swanty, 
air-conditioned Jag of my own parked 
around the comer, but I have been a 
shameless fan of the lithe mechanical 
cals from Coventry since I first saw a 
brand new -UWitre Mk2 saloon purring 


BMW VI 2, make for better and bap- 

pi Beforefam taken for some famil- 
iar of Steven Nonis or an ecological 
terrorist, let me say, in ptjtajr cor- 
rect mitigation, that I also bum up 
shoe-leather rather than Dunlop rub- 
ber in city streets, take public tramport 
whenever appropriate, ride bicydes m 
Sd^aid thrill as I did when 
a teenager, to day-long continental 

train journeys. 

I am a committee member of the 


monster . There is, however, every rea- 
son to lower road tax on cars like my 
own V12 Jag, while raising it on the 
nasty little sib-20Q0cc executive buzz- 
boxes that scream past meal lOOmpb- 
phis on the fast lane of motorways, dri- 
ven almost exclusively by inadequate 
males (yes, 1 know what they say 
about men who drive cars, like 
Jaguars, with long bonnets) in the 
death throes of terminal road rage. 

Give a car a small engine, a big 
body, a dangling Hugo Bras suit ana 
a bootload of fish-paste samples, and 
its driver will thrash the thing within 
a square inch of its mechanical life, 
company car is a menace and 


should be taxed to the point of extinc- 
tion. Are tough, no-nonsense business 
executives incapable of buying their 
own cars? Are there no trains? It is time 
to dear our roads of cais in the 1300- 
2000cc business-class bracket thus 
reducing at a stroke the national energy 
bill and putting an end to road rage. 

The rest of us, cocooned in Jaguars 
and other big-hearted cars will purr 
along newly liberated highways and 
byways, content merely to caress our 
throttles and, in general, drive like 
gents of the old school After all when 
did you last see a big-engined car being 
driven maniacally? And, who could 
possibly get hot under the collar in a 
car like a V12 Jaguar, in which the vol- 
ume of the radio does not need to be 
turned up as road speed increases? 

Cara with small engines encourage 
drivers to thrash their Over-stressed 
mounts, lb get a move on they must 
fuse accelerators to the floor, encour- 


aging their cheap and cheerless tin 
boxes to scream in mechanical pain. 
Driven in this unforgiving mann er, the 
small -engined car develops a surpris- 
ingly dipsomaniacal thirst while emit- 
ting torrents of noxious fumes. 

Inside - because small-engined cars 
are nearly always kilted oul with 
nasty-to-touch, vuc-smelling and ugly 
pjaslics, and fabrics adapted from 
high street branches of building soci- 
eties - drivers and passengers are 
offered no soothing distraction from 
the racket raging under the bonnet 
For this alone - aesthetic torture - the 
superfluous company car should be 
taxed until its fan-belt squeals. 

The danger is that those ignorant of 
the virtues of Bentleys and Jaguars. 
Deusen bergs and Hispano-Suizas will 
also tax these gentle giants off the road. 
If that day ever comes, I would still pay 
to visit a gallery (on foot, of course) 
displaying their magnificent engines, 
with Sir John Egan as knowledgeable 
company. No amount of horsepower, 
however, could drag me to a snow of 
engines gouged from the likes of 
stressed-oul Mondeos and Veetias. 


Hillary seeks 
a guardian 
angel 

The First Lady’s tribulations have 
driven her to find solace on the 
other side, says David Usborne 


you Bob Woodward. 
Getting up yesterday was 
so much easier with (he 
Washington Fast to read filled 
with aft (hose great excerpts 
from your trouble-making new 
book (aren’t they all?) about 
Hillary Clinton arid her mental 
tribulations. The First Lady 
communing with Eleanor Roo- 
sevelt in a sun room on the 
White House roof? It’s too 
1 shan’t even bother look- 
ing at the rest of the newspaper. 

In case the Post was not on 
your breakfast table, Wbodward 
(he who. with fellow journalist 
Carl Bernstein, exposed the 
Watergate crimes of President 
Nixon), is the author of a soon- 
to-be-published work. The 
Choice, which allegedly looks at 
some of the inner machinations 
of both the Omton While House 
and of the Bob Dole camp as the 
1996 presidential vole 
approaches. But it is tit-bits 
about HDlaxy and her spiritual 
advisor, Jean Houston, dial will 
sell the book. Ms Houston is co- 
director of the “Foundation for 
Mind Research” and believes 
that inner strength can be drawn 
from conversing with dead 
heroes. (Her own “personal 
archetypal predecessor” by the 
way, is the Greek goddess of wis- 
dom, Athena). She first met the 
First Lady in 1994 when Presi- 
dent dim on summoned a group 
of motivational experts to Camp 
David and apparently has been 
a regular visitor to the private 
quarters of the White House 
ever since. 

The good news for the White 
House 'yesterday was that Ms 
Houston has moved on from 
some of the methods she 
favoured back in the Sixties, 
like using LSD to help patients 
into a trance. “She tried to be 
careful with Hillary and the 
President, intentionally avoiding 
those techniques,” Woodward 
writes. Even so, this book is 
unlikely to enhance public con- 
fidence in the First Lady. Some 
readers - though probably they 
dislike her already -wifl consider 
her downright potty. 

Under Ms Houston's guid- 
ance, Mrs Clinton seemingly 
discovered the pleasures of 
“docking with one's angel” who, 
in her case, were Mahatma 
Gbandi and Eleanor Roosevelt, 
the wife of FDR. In one session, 
the First Lady eventually sought 
solace from Ghandi, explaining 
that he, like her, had been “pro- 
foundly misunderstood”. In 
another, held in the roof-top 
solarium, Ms Houston appar- 
ently asked the First Lady to 
“open herself up to Mrs Roo- 


sevelt as a way of looking at her 
own capacities and place in his- 
tory,” writes Woodward. 

We are reminded of Nancy 
Reagan and revelations that her 
consultations with an astrologer 
were determining her husband’s 
schedule. Woodward implies 
that Ms Clinton's activities may 
have more serious implications. 
“Astrology only changed timing 
and it was kind of pseudo-sci- 
ence that could be fan or worth 
a laugh," be opines. “Yet the 
Reagans bad been ridiculed. 
HiDaiy’s sessions with Houston 
reflected a serious inner turmoil 
that she has not resolved”. 

We can have a laugh over this 
too. Millions of Americans are 
surely gi gg lin g . But there are, 
indeed, more serious consider- 
ations. These stories come at a 
ihn e when the First Lady is 



Hillary: psycho-babble nut? 


already struggling to keep her- 
self from being sucked into the 
still-swirling Whitewater affair. 
There are whispers in Washing- 
ton that she may even face 
indictment for perjury and 
obstruction of justice. Being 
painted now as some kind of psy- 
cho-babble nut cannot help. 

But what of Mis Clinton her- 
self? We know she is a woman 
of considerable intelligence who 
took her place in Washington 
wanting to be more than a soci- 
ety hostess (and baker of cook- 
ies). Apparently, however, she 
has not found another way to 
handle successfully the pres- 
sures and loneliness of the posi- 
tion. There are glimpses in the 
book that suggest a person who 
is not just frustrated but who 
may be suffering depression. 

“Life throws a lot of crap at 
you,” she is quoted as saying in 
one session with Houston. 
“When the inevitable crap 
comes, which it will in anybody’s 
life, and not just once but several 
times, it helps that there is a 
cushion of capacity there, and 
there is a structure that getsyou 
up in the morning.” If Hfllaxy 
raids her cushion conversing 
with the dead, well why not? 
Others might call it praying. 
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Clarke refuses cash to update job figures 


DIANE COYLE 

Economics Editor 

The Chancellor is refusing to 
provide extra funds to imple- 
ment improvements to the dls- 
credited claimant count method 
of producing the unemploy- 
ment figures. 

A monthly labour force sur- 
vey covering 60,000 people has 
received top-level backing as an 
alternative. But to provide the 
new figures would add £8m to 
the cost of collecting the un- 


employment statistics. Kenneth 
Clarke is believed to have told 
official statisticians that they can 
only start to collect the more 
realistic figures if the cost can 
be saved from elsewhere in 
their budget. 

The Office for National Sta- 
tistics is due to announce its de- 
cision within the next two 
weeks. Officials suggest that the 
most likely choice is a cheaper 
half-way measure between the 
current figures and the pre- 
ferred alternative of a full 


monthly survey of the labour 
market. 

Tim Holt, director of the 
ONS, has always made it clear 
he shares the general view that 
the monthly claimant count 
measure of unemployment has 
been discredited by the number 
of changes made to the unem- 
ployment benefit system since 
1979. Most of the changes, re- 
stricting the availability of ben- 
efit, have reduced the headline 
totaL 

A working party Dr Holt set 


up last summer recommended 
conducting the more reliable 
quarterly survey measure of 
unemployment every month, 
to provide a trustworthy alter- 
native. Government statisti- 
cians believe the move will be 

essential to restore public con- 
fidence in the unemployment 
numbers. 

Other supporters of a month- 
ly survey include the Royal Sta- 
tistical Society and the House 
of Commons Employment Se- 
lect Committee. Both have con- 


cluded that the monthly 
claimant count is not widely 
trusted. 

Even ministers acknowledge 
that there have been nine 
changes in d efinit ion which 
have affected the headline total, 
all except one reducing it. 

The ONS has recently had to 
scale back planned improve- 
ments to its collection of figures 
on the service industries, which 
are only scantily covered by 
official statistics despite ac- 
counting for two-thirds of the 


economy, due to budget strin- 
gencies. 

Insiders are convinced that if 
money is running short for such 
an important project, h win not 
be available for upgrading the 
quarterly unemployment mea- 
sure to monthly. 

Instead, monthly unemploy- 
ment numbers could be calcu- 
lated based on a small-scale 
survey to update the existing 
quarterly figures. This option 
would cost about £lm. 

The scene was set for an an- 


nouncement that would disap- 
point statistics-users in the lat- 
est edition of the ONS 
publication. Labour Market 
Trends . A special article de- 
scribed improvements in the 
geographical coverage of the 
unemployment claimant count 
which, it said, would make that 
measure “an even more useful 
data set”. 

Whatever its limitations, the 
claimant count is timely, fre- 
quent, precise and instantly 
available, the artide points out 



Too costly: Kenneth Clarke 
has refused NSO £8m 


Hopes fade of 
tunnel deal 
this week 


PETER RODGERS 

Financial Editor 

Hopes that Eurotunnel will be 
able to report a deal over its 
£8ba debts at its annual meet- 
ing in Paris on Thursday have 
faded. 

But negotiations with the 
company's top bards have nev- 
er the less made progress in the 
last few days, leading to expec- 
tations that the two sides will be 

able to present outline plans to 
the rest of the banking syndi- 
cates next month. 

Sir Alastair Morton and Pat- 
rick Ponsolle, the co-chairmen, 
will be under strong pressure 
from hundreds and possibly 
thousands of angry French 
shareholders packed into the 
Palais des Congres to give a 
progress report on the talks. 

They may be unable to stay 
silent on progress, but at this 
stage the company is hoping not 
to have to give hostages to for- 
tune by giving any detailed as- 
surances. 

It is thought that Eurotunnel 
and its creditors are in reach of 
an agreement that will band 
more than 40 but less than SO 
per cent of the equity in the 
company to its lenders, consid- 
erably more than the one-third 
stake dial the company first 
pitched for. 

In return for a lower imme- 
diate stake in the shares, the 
banks may be able to switch 
some of their debt into trade- 
able bonds and into convertible 
loans. The latter will be con- 
verted into equity if Eurotun- 
nel fails to meet new financial 
targets. 

The Eurotunnel share price 
has risen strongly over the last 
few weeks from 62p to 105p, 
valuing the company at just 
under £lbn. as shareholders 
banked on a favourable deal. 

Among the items needing to 
be cleared up before a deal can 
be struck is agreement on 
lengthening the 57 year fran- 
chise, a move suggested to the 
British government by Jacques 


Chirac, the French President. 
Although the UK was initially 
cool to the idea, it seems likely 
to back it as a cost-free way to 
the governments of giving the 
banks more certainty they will 
eventually be repaid. 

Eurotunnel is also likely to 
win its demand for a lower in- 
terest rate on the debts, which 
will be rescheduled to deity cap- 
ital repayments until the com- 
pany is in a stronger financial 
position. 

Sir Alastair and Mr Ponsolle 
have been arguing strongly for 
a reduction in the cost of the 
loans which were fixed at die 
rates needed to finance a spec- 
ulative construction project 
Now the tunnel is completed 
and working, they argue, a low- 
er interest rate is appropriate. 

There was a dear indication 
last week that the negotiations 
will continue into next month, 
when Jean-Fierze Matter, pres- 
ident of the Paris commercial 
court, said he would decide 
soon on a possible extension of 
the mandate of the two medi- 
ators appointed by the court. 
Lord \fakebam and Robert 
Badinter. Their original ap- 
pointment runs out at the end 
of June, and he said it would be 
continued if there were rea- 
sonable chances of a solution. 

He also made dear that if 
talks failed and Eurotunnel 
went bust it would create a 
“legal monster”, particularly if 
the banks try to enforce their 
contractual right to take over 
the tunnel operations from Eu- 
rotunnel, known as substitution. 
Mr Mattei said the mediators 
had tried to impress on the 
banks “that there have to be 
other solutions than invoking 
the substitution clause”. 

An outline agreement with 
the four agent banks, Nat West, 
Midland, Credit Lyonnnais and 
Banque Rationale de Paris, will 
probably take until the end of 
the year to finalise. The agents 
may not announce proposals 
until they have the backing of 
the rest of the 25 lead banks. 


Music firm hopes to set tills jingling with ‘War of the Worlds' rock show 



Melody maker: Jeff Wayne plans to raise £4m for expansion at the UK's bluest producer of advertising jingles 

AIM attracts three newcomers 


A clutch of three new AIM 
flotations announced yester- 
day included Jeff Wayne Music, 
which will be the only pure 
music industry investment on 
the Stock Exchange apart from 
the media industry, writes Peter 
Rodgers. 

The company is the UK’s 
biggest producer of advertising 
jingles, with 8,000 ads under its 
belt, and is raising £4m in a plac- 
ing that values the group at up 
to £1 3m. It will use most of the 
money to promote expansion in 
the US and Europe. 

About £500.000 of the pro- 
ceeds will also be used to tund 
the development of a world tour 
based on Jeff Wayne’s finan- 


cially successful but otherwise 
unremarkable rock musical ver- 
sion of HG Wells' War of the 
Worlds, which has sold 6 million 
albums since 1978. 

The prospectus is hkely to de- 
scribe this tour, a large-scale hi- 
tech sound and light show, as a 
high-risk venture. 

As well as producing adver- 
tising soundtracks for big agen- 
cies, Jeff Wayne Music runs a 
research service for clients look- 
ing for existing music for film 
and TV, and a multimedia di- 
vision producing and supervis- 
ing soundtracks for businesses 
other than advertising. 
Duriacher is nominated broker 
to the issue. 


Chemical Design Holdings is 
raising up to £l^m in a placing 
on AIM, through the same two 
firms. It will be valued at about 
£5m. Chemical designs and 
supplies software for pharma- 
ceutical and biotechnology 
firms, for use in techniques 
that aid the production of large 
numbers of new compounds. 

For every new drug on the 
market, 10,000 different com- 
pounds must be made and 
tested for biological activity. 
Clients include Hoechst Mari- 
on Rousell, Glaxo Wellcome, 
Rhone-POuJenc Rorer. Pfizer, 
and Peptide Therapeutics. 

The third flotation is Orqual, 
which makes al uminium and 


plastic extrusions and hopes to 
raise £2m-£S-8m by a placing 
through brokers Neflson Cob- 
bold and advisers Price Water- 
house Corporate Finance. 

The flotation is expected to 
value Cirqual, a group pot to- 
gether from existing businesses 
only last year by the investment 
group Gartland Whafley and 
Baker, at £16m-£20m. 

The chairman is Tony Gart- 
land, who oversaw the rapid 
growth of FKL where he was 
chief executive in the 19805. 

The placing is to reduce bor- 
rowings and allow the compa- 
ny to make new acquisitions. 

AIM celebrated ns first an- 
niversary last Wednesday. 


Watchdog looks at complaints 
over Wace accounting policy 


PATRICK TOOHER 

The City’s accounts watchdog, 
the Financial Reporting Review 
Panel, is examining complaints 
over accounting policies at 
Wace, the specialist printing 
and imaging group, that may 
have boosted the level of prof- 
its declared in the company's lat- 
est annual report. 

It comes just a month after 
Wfcce, a former darling of the 
stock market, issued a profits 
warning that sent its shares 
into virtual free-falL, wiping 
almost £60m off the company's 
stock market value. 

YVace's annual report, signed 
off three months ago tty audi- 
tors Arthur Andersen, shows 
the company made £20.5 m 
pre-tax last year, down from 


£23. Im as restated for 1994. 
However, the panel is under- 
stood to be looking into the way 
a series of acquisitions and dis- 
posals made during the period 
were treated in the accounts. 
There is no suggestion of any 
impropriety. 

The biggest of Wfcce’s deals 
last year was Ferry Pickering, 
the packaging and' folded car- 
tons group bought for £26.4m 
in December. Documents sent 
to the panel highlight compen- 
sation payments made to Ferry 
Pickcnng’s executive directors 
that appear to overstate V&ce’s 
profits in 1995 by £579.000. 

These payments, £54,000 higher 
than set out in an earlier offer 
document for Ferry Pickering 
sent to Wace’s shareholders, 
were treated as fair value ad- 


justments in Wace’s accounts. 
Under UK accounting stan- 
dards, as defined in FRS7 which 
Wace says it has adopted, these 
should be treated as post- 
acquisition costs and taken as 
a charge against profits rather 
titan through the balance sheet 

Among other items drawn to 
the panel’s attention is the dis- 
posal of Whce's German and 
Italian imaging businesses. 
Beckmann and Colorlux. 

Wace yesierday defended its 
accounting policies. “We’ve got 
nothing to hide,” said finance di- 
rector Sieve Puckett “Our ac- 
counts have been properly 
prepared and comply with all ac- 
counting standards, including 
FRS7.” He added that Wace had 
heard nothing from the panel 
about its accounting met 


CLT set 
London 


MATHEW HORSMAN 

Media Editor 

CLT the Luxembourg-based 
broadcaster, is expected this 
week to confirm it is bidding for 
the hotly contested London 
FM licence, offering a “pop" 
music format similar to its suc- 
cessful Atlantic 252 station. 

The group joins a range of 
media companies angling for the 
licence, possibly thelastFM fre- 
quency m London to be award- 
ed along the conventional radio 
spectrum. Industry executives 
expect at least 20 applications to 
be lodged by the time the dead- 
line expires on 9 July. 

Among other hopefuls is 
Capital Gold, currently broad- 
casting on AM, whose backers 
hope to move the service to FM 


to join bidders for 
FM radio licence 


in a bid to improve transmission 
quality. Capital, the dominant 
commercial radio company in 
London, would return its AM 
frequency to the Radio Au- 
thority if rt wins the FM licence. 

“Capital Gold is just not very 
satisfying on AM," Richard 
Park, group director of pro- 
gramming at Capital Radio, 
said late last week. “AM is just 
not the appropriate place for a 
Gold format” He said that the 
station’s playlist of hits from the 
1960s. 1970s and 1980s needed 
the higher standard of FM to 
win bigger audiences and com- 
pete effectively with BBC radio. 

Other likely bidders for the 
London licence include Black 
FM, Choke, and Festival, a list- 
ings and entertainment chan- 
nel backed by Time Out, the 


London listings magazine. An 
early favourite in radio circles 
is XFM, which is aiming at a 
youth audience. Also likely to 
apply is Zone FM, a gay chan- 
nel 

Under changes to the Broad- 
casting Bill, now being debated, 
radio companies win be allowed 
for the first time to bold two FM 
licences in a single region, fol- 
lowing intense lobbying from 
companies such as Capital. The 
new freedom could encourage 
other holders of FM licences in 
London to apply. 

The Authority, which is ex- 
pected to take three months to 
reach a decision, uses three 
broad criteria for the a w ard : 
financial viability, broadening 
choice, and enhancing fair and 
effective competition. 
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In Brief 


• Priory Hospitals, Britain’s largest acute psychiatric hospital group 
whose patients have included entertainer Michael Barrymore and 
footballer Paul Merson, has been sold in an £8$m management 
buyout The buyout, from owners Community Psychiatric Cen- 
ters of America, was led by managing director Dr Ian Reynolds 
and the deal was finan ced by a division of the Q’ty investment 



• Rontkdge, one of the world’s leading academic publishers, has 
been bought from the Thomson Corporation ty Cinven, the ven- 
ture capital company, for £28m. Of this, £15m is equity from Gnven, 
with debt provided by Bank of Scotland. Routledge employs 270 
people ynd publishes more than 800 titles a year from London 
and New York. Its turnover last year was more than £30m. Bob 
Kietnan, previously a senior Thomson executive, will become ex- 
ecutive chairman. 

•Sp ending on debit cards in department stores and mail order 
houses soared by 56 per cent last month compared with a year 
ago, according to tire Credit card Research Group. Wider debit 
card acceptance by Mariks & Spencer was one of the main rea- 
sons for the sharp rise. By October last year all M&S stores had 
started to take the cards. 

• Charterhouse Bank and its European shareholders BHF-Bank 
and CCF have launched a £50m fund for investment in projects 
setup the Treasuiy'sPrivate Finance Initiative, which introduces 
private capital into government investments. The announcement 
of the fund follows Charterhouse’s acquisition last week of Hill 
Samuel’s specialist public finance team. 

• Wfestmount Energy is to subscribe for 20 per cent of Desire 
Petroleum, which has been set up to explore for oil around the 

* : Petroleum, Dr Colin 
■ the Fafldands, and Lewis 
the islands' former - representative in Britain. Desire, 
named after the ship from which the Falklands was first sighted 
in 1592, will have 20per cent of an oil ficence bidding group headed 
byLasmo. 

• Only three bidders are expected to emerge for Metro-Gokhvyn- 
Mayer when applications to buy the Hollywood film studio and 
its roaring lion trademark from french bank Credit Lyonnais 
close today. The hopefuls Include MGM chief executive Franly: 
Mancuso, who is spearheading a management-led buyout said 
to be backed by General Electric, owner of NBC television net- 
work. Analysts believe that Credit Lyonnais has sunk well over 
$2bn into the studio, but may receive as little as $13bn from 
the sale. 

• Difficulties in sourcing finance and lack of time for strate- 
gic p lanning "due to constant fire-fighting” are cited as the main 
obstacles for small companies, according to a survey by Busi- 
ness Links of 160 fast-grouting firms. The report coincides with 
the launch of a £Z5m national advertising campaign to promote 
small firms. 

1 Railtrack and Threadn&edle Property Fund Managers, act- 
ing on behalf of the insurer Eagle Star Life, have submitted a 
planning application to the Corporation of London to redevelop 
offices above Cannon Street station in the City. The new build- 
ing will replace a 17 -storey office block which was built in the 
early 1960s and improve the protected view of nearby St Paul’s 
Cathedral. 
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A basic arithmetic refresher for 11 Downing St 


GAVYN DAVIES 


‘Unless the next 
government can 
summon up even 
more political muscle 
to cut the share of 
the state than Mrs 
Thatcher managed, 
there will only be 
one option left - 
to increase 
the burden of tax’ 


A Itoougb die desperation for tax cuts wilb- 
fVin the Tbiy Party seems to have dimin- 
ished a notch or two during the past few 
months (reflecting the recovery in the con- 
sumer sector, and especially in housing), I 
doubt whether the idea has really dawned 
on the backbenches that the long-awaited lax 
cuts could be tiny or even non-existent With 
the possibility of a disappo intin g Budget 
looming in November, it may even be cross- 
ing the Prime Minister’s mind that an autumn 
election might not be such a bad idea, as the 
the outstanding Bagehot (alias David lipsey) 
pointed out in his column in the Economist 
last week, 

Bagehofs arguments are that the Gov- 
ernment already risks being poshed by the 
Ulster Unionists, or even by its own unreli- 
able supporters, into an election at a par- 
ticularly bad moment; that the recent ™/jr 
of weak government is not' hel ping the 
Tbries' political standing, anyway; that the 
economy may look at its best this autumn, 
but then lose its gloss during the winter; and 
that John Major may feel an obligation in 
the national interest to end the present drift 

Granted, bis party will mak e mincemeat 
of Mr Major if he loses the election, when- 
ever it is held. But can any party leader vol- 
untarily go to the country when the most 
likely out-turn is annihilation, when the con- 
sumer is enjoying a strong recovery, and 
when the natural trend in government sup- 
port towards the end of a Parliament has 
always been strongly upwards? Some esti- 
mates suggest that the underlying support 
for the Tbries should now be rising by as 
much as a foil percentage point per month 
as a result of improving consumer confi- 


dence. and the normal uptrend in govern- 
ment support as the election approaches. 

Others take a more fatalistic view, argu- 
ing that the Conservatives are destined to 
get the same share of the vote whenever the 
election is held - say around 36-39 per cent, 
the hard core for Tory support in the post- 
war period. 

But, even so, an October election would 
leave plenty of Tbries claiming that another 
six months would have tipped the balance, 
or would at least have severely curtailed the 

Labour majority. And, what is more, they 
could be righL Hanging on to the bitter end 
may not be an attractive option, but it is the 
one which his parly will expect Mr Major to 
pursue. 

So a Budget probably needs to be planned 
for November. This is looking trickier by the 
month. The PSBR or budget 
deficit has been misbehaving for 
some time, which is unusual in a 
period of continuous economic 
growth. Last year, the eventual 
out-turn for the PSBR was £32bn, 
about £10bn more than the Trea- 
sury had expected a year earlier. 

Around two-thirds of this £10bn 
was due to the mysterious disap- 
pearance of VAT receipts, which 
is still not well understood in 
Whitehall, but which must now be 
reflected in the projections for 
future years. 

The worsening PSBR problems 
are likely to come into sharp 
political focus on 9 July. That is 
when the Treasury will publish its 
Summer Forecast, which wfll have 


to-come dean about the latest o fficial pro- 
jections for the budget deficit in the next two 
years. According to David Whlton of Gold- 
man Sachs, a combination of lower under- 
lying tax receipts, slower economic growth 
and slightly higher public spending means 
that the path for the PSBR shown in the 
November 1995 Budget will have to be 
increased by about £5 bn a year. 


inthe 

Sommer Forecast at £27bn ibis year, and 
£20bn next year. It would also delay the 
achievement of budget balance, which is Mr 
Garke's long-term target. Furthermore, while 
this is likely to be the Treasury’s forecast, the 
eventual out-turn is expected by most City 
economists to be much higher still. For ex- 
ample, Goldman Sachs expects the PSBR to 
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be stuck at around £2Sbn both this year and 
next (assuming a £3bn tax cut in the Budget). 

Against this background, it is hard to see 
how Mr Darke can justify making any thing 
more than the same kind of minima] tax 
reductions which so disappointed the pub- 
lic last year. In both of the last two years, 
modest scope for tax cuts has been found at 
the last minute by shaving public spending 
plans to reflect lower inflation, and by off- 
loading public investment plans to the Pri- 
vate Finance Initiative. Perhaps a bit more 
of this type of shuffling can be done again 
this year, but not much. 

And the option of simply increasing the 
path for the PSBR on top’ of the slippage 
which has already occurred is not really on 
either. After all, the Chancellor has recently 
gone out of his way to emphasise that the 
objective of budget balance is a 
genuine one, and cannot be 
shifted around to suit the politi- 
cal convenience of the Conserv- 
atives. At Westminster, there is 
an infinite well of on both sides 
of the Chamber, with almost all 
MPs believing that, whatever 
Ken Clarke says today, he will 
find a way to make large tax cuts 
in November. I advise them to 
think again - this is not going to 
be a tax-cutter’s year. 

In fact, it is not going to be a 
tax-cutter’s decade. The graph 
shows the likely path for the 
PSBR in the next three years, and 
compares it with some important 
benchmarks for fiscal policy. As 
we have noted already, the pre- 
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sent government's objective is a zero PSBR, 
but this wfll remain just a mirage in the next 
three years. If there is a change of govern- 
ment, Gordon Brown’s fiscal objectives - 
first to stabilise the ratio of public debt/GDfJ 
and second to ensure that the golden rule 
is satisfied by cutting the PSBR to below the 
total of government investment - are less 
stringent than the present Chancellor's. Yet 
neither looks likely to be attained before the 
end of the century. Even the Maastricht cri- 
terion may be out of reach over that period. 

Naturally, all this will depend on whether 
(he Government can keep tough control of 
public spending in the next few years. The 



initely into the future. Bui past evidence sug- 
gests that this will be quite impossible. A new 
paper on medium term fiscal policy by 
Stephen Hall, John O’Sullivan and Andrew 
Scntance of the LBS reminds us that, even 
in the era of Margaret Thatcher, the growth 
of real spending could not be held below that 
of real GDP, except by making large and 
unrepeatable cuts in public investment. All 
other areas of spending have stubbornly kept 
pace with GDP since 1979, despite herculean 
political efforts to cut (he share of the state 
m national income. 

Unless the next government can summon 
up even more political muscle to cut the 
share of the state than Mrs Thatcher man- 
aged. there will only be one option left - to 
increase the burden of tax. 

And that piece of baric arithmetic will 
apply, whoever is next to hold the reins at 
No 11 Downing Street. 



Why Europe is sick man of the world 


Worrying signals are coming 
from the European economy. 
The sluggish recovery that be- 
gan at the end of 1993 appears 
stalled. In many industries de- 
mand is faltering even before it 
reaches pie-recession levels. 
Germany has ‘Technically’’ en- 
tered a recession; Fiance, Italy 
and Spain are stagnating. 

Estimates that six months 


Carlo.de Benedetti, chairman of the Italian Olivetti 
group, outlines a five-point plan for renaissance 


precise deadlines must be set 
and progress should be gauged 


ago 


Change or die: Carlo de Benedetti sees need for radical reform 
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for 1996 at around 15 percent 
have been halved. Unemploy- 
ment levels, currently about 11 
per cent -way above that of the 
US and Japan - are a perma- 
nent threat to prospects of 
social and economic recovery. 

This premature slowdown of 
the economic cyde is a symp- 
tom of structural weakness. 
Europe is not keeping up: in a 
world of global competition it 
is falling behind, squeezed be- 
tween traditional rivals and a 
growing number of new, ag- 
gressive players. 

National disputes must not di- 
vert politicians* attention from 
the key problem: how to restore 
Europe’s competitiveness with- 
in an international scene that 
changes daily. 

On the economic front, two 
main factors have allowed ns to 
foil behind: market globalisation 
and the unprecedented wave of 
technological progress. 

On their own, European 
countries cannot tackle the 


challenge of a global economy. 
The only practical solution is 
economic integration. Similarly, 
the only sound answer to the 
technological revolution is to 
adopt a new economic and 
social model, more focused on 
knowledge, communication and 
new technologies (the so-called 
‘’information society”). 

In terms of the velocity and 
magnitude of change, the Eu- 
ropean Union’s reactions have 
been slow and weak. Even the 
Intergovernmental Conference, 
launched last March, is re- 
garded with indifference by 
member states and public opin- 
ion alike. 

This conference is miles from 
confronting the two crucial 
issues: the means by which a Eu- 
ropean government can be cre- 
ated and the framework for a 


common defence and foreign 
polity. 

What is needed is a “Euro- 
pean renaissance" - a pro- 
gramme of concrete actions 
that will relaunch European 
integration and recreate the 
sense of a “new frontier"; a 
frontier for which commitment 
and sacrifices are worthwhile 
and in which everyone - indi- 
viduals and businesses- can feel 
involved. 

The goal is a new Europe, 
richer in knowledge, ideas, em- 
ployment and development. 

In 1992 the concept of a sin- 
gle currency promised a new 
phase in European integration. 
But the Europe of Maastricht 
has been unable to win con- 
sensus and enthusiasm. 

Europeans fear the single 
currency will only bring new tax- 


es and cuts in welfare spending. 
The plan for monetary union is 
stale. It must be reinforced by a 
programme of new initiatives: 

Lj eliminate protectionism, 
monopolies, red tape and the 
regulatory blocks which kfll en- 
trepreneur! alism and curb the 
creation of new jobs; 

CT enhance flexibility and 
transparency in the labour 
market; 

□ promote new technologies 
and construct innovative infra- 
structure and service networks; 

0 encourage investment in 
education and training -young 
people being the most precious 
strategic resource: 

□ promote the birth of new 
enterprises: the main source of 
innovation and jobs. 

To give this programme mo- 
mentum, dear objectives with 


competition. Goals need to be 
measured in terms of their ait 1 
tual benefits. ■> 

The European Union’s plans 
for the liberalisation of telecom* 
m unications are. I believe, a 
good example of what needs to 
be done. European policy on 
telecommunications has fixed 
terms and deadlines; it has 
guided and determined the de* 
drions of national governments 
and it has created a sense of ur-: 
gency in terms of government 
action, corporate decisions and 
public expectations. j: 

Europe has little time left to 
decide its future. European dt- 
izens seem more conscious of 
this today than many politicians: 
I hope the debate in the future 
will belie this judgement, ancj 
provide a new platform for Eu- 
ropean development, ever more 

>unded in free markets; 
vledge and innovation, q 


A wall of silence on Sumitomo 


A s officials from Britain’s 
Serious Fraud Office fly 
into Tokyo this week, the Great 
Sumitomo Copper debacle re- 
mains surrounded by a fog of 
unanswered questions. 

It is understood the SFO 
wfll want to interview Sumito- 
mo officials and the Japanese 
authorities but it was not dear 
whether they would meet Yasuo 
Hamanaka, the trader at the 
centre of the affair. 

} • Their arrival coindded with 
* news that gave a sombre new di- 
mension To the investigations 
under way in the US, Japan and 
London. Police may reopen in- 
quiries into the death in a house 
fire in Vermont five years ago 
of Paul Scully, a copper trader 
who was one of the first to com- 
plain to the authorities about 
Mr Yamanaka’s activities. 

Some reports suggest that 
Sumitomo's losses could more 
than double to $4bn as copper 
prices continue to tumble. But 
the essentials of what is known 
about the case so far could be 
written on the back of an 
envelope. Mr Yaman aka's deals 
were known to no one else, ac- 
cording to Sumitomo, except for 
a mysterious unnamed em- 
ployee who quit the corporation 
eight years ago. 

The company remains in 
sound shape, and is presently in- 
vestigating the case, along with 
regulators in New York and 
London, and the Serious Fraud 
Office. This much was revealed 
in a press release put out by 
Sumitomo after close of trading 
in New York on 13 June. Since 
then almost nothing substantive 
has been added to the acoount- 
Hflw exactly did Mr Hamana- 
ka conceal his losses? How did 
hu fond them and. most im- 
fbrtunt of all, who gained the 
money which he lost? 

Sumitomo is not talking. 
British diplomats in Tokyo are 
not talking The Japanese min- 
istries. who take an overbear- 
ingly close interest in the 
conduct of their companies 


VIEW FROM 
TOKYO 


Mr Hamanaka himself seems 
for the time being to have dis- 
appeared into the fugitive limbo 
inhabited by Lord Lucan, Elvis 
Presley and the Marie Celeste. 

For enlightenment, it is nat- 
ural to turn to the people who 
really know about these matters 
- the Japanese media. Japan's 
newspapers and TV news sta- 
tions are the richest, most high- 
ly staffed, most widely circulated 
and watched in the world. But 
not one significant nugget of 
news or insight into the Sumit- 
omo affair has been unearthed 
by Japanese journalists. 

Apart from tracking the 
movements of Sumitomo’s share 
price. lobbing anodyne questions 
at Sumitomo representatives at 
official press conferences, and 
running background features 
on the London Metal Exchange 
and the copper industry, they 
have been almost entirely pas- 
sive. Last week the stoiy - about 
the biggest loss of its kind, suf- 
fered by one of Japan's mighti- 


est and best respected copora- 
tions - was buned beneath re- 
ports of a domestic air crash and 
the Prime Minister’s visit to 
South Korea. For several days, 
the leads in the business pages 
were rehashes freon the London 
and New York papers. 

In Japan, every significant 
politician, every big company, 
every police department is host 
to a “kisha club" - a team of re- 
porters who are assigned full- 
time to walk, talk, eat and drink 
with their news sources. 

It is inconceivable that these 
men (they are overwhelmingly 
male) do not have an idea of 
what is going on inside Sumit- 
omo. But the role of media in 
Japan is very different from that 
in the West, and nowhere is this 
seen more clearly than in busi- 
ness and financial coverage. 

A press officer in a big Japan- 
ese corporation in Tbkyo speaks 


are revealed to the kisha dub 
weeks in advance; then follows 
a period of intense horse-trading 
as the company press officers lob- 
by for their announcement to be 
published more prominently 
than those of rival corporations. 

After consultation with their 
editors, the reporters return 
with a proposal detailing the 
page, column and prominence 
to be given to each news release, 
which will be published almost 
verbatim. “If it doesn’t appear 
exactly as agreed," says the 
press officer, “there are com- 
plaints and tantrums. If s un- 
believable: these reporters have 
to apologise and give an account 
of themselves to the FRs.” 

Japanese reporters enjoy un- 
precedented access to corporate 
g oing; on. But they are tolerated 
only on condition that they 


with disbelief of the authority 
Offi- 


wi elded by his colleagues, 
dal company announcements 



never report anything remote- 
ly controversial or damaging. 

As conspiracies go, it is an in- 
formal one, depending more on 
the instinctive caution and self- 
censorship of individual re- 
porters and editors than on any 
conscious suppression of facts - 
Japanese reporters I spoke to 
last week seemed as puzzled as 
anyone about the dearth of in- 
vestigation into Sumitomo. 

But there's something fishy 
about it, all the same. When 
Daiwa Bank suffered a similar 
Sl.lbn trading loss in New York 
last autumn, the story was 
tracked avidly in Japan. But the 
dodgy dealings in that case 
were carried out entirely over- 
seas, by a long-term Japanese 
expatriate who had made 
America his borne. 

Yasuo Hamanaka, by con- 
trast, was at the heart of the 
Tokyo financial establishment, 
and operated out of one of the 


corporate citadels of Japan Inc. 
Ffernaps - it is 


; no more than a 
suspicion -this accounts for the 
carious lethargy among the 
business media. Either way, 
when and if the truth filially 
comes out, it will be in spite, not 
because of, Japan News Inc. 


when times are good, insist Disappeared Into a fugitive limbo 

that it is none of their business. YSasuo Hamanat** 


RICHARD LLOYD PARRY 



Independent 
Newspapers 
Around the World 


Operating 

Highlights I 

Ireland 

New Zealand 
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• Ireland's largest newspaper publishing Group. 

• Increased contribution from publishing 
operations. 

• Sure of national newspapers' advertising 
revenue increased 

• Second largest multi-channel television signal 
distribution company (Princes Holdings - 50% 
owned). 

• Launch of British edition of The Sunday 
Independent 

United Kingdom 


Purchase of 45.15% interest in Wilson 
& Horton, the largest newspaper 
publisher in New Zealand by 

Independent Press l imited (A joint 
venture with Ligon 157 Pty Limited). 

Investment in Radio New Zealand 
Commercial, largest radio network 
con [rolling 41 radio stations, which 
account tor 47% of the total radio 
advertising spend. 
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Market capitalisation has increased 
six- fold mu:! 1 R £91 million to over 
IRLbOb million coni our assets under 
nuunmeineni have increased six-fold 

n j 

from U\l 200 mil Hoi: to sonic IRLl .3 
billion. 


• Purchase of business and titles of London 
Recorder Newspapers, Limited. 

• Purchase of interest of its partner. Daily Mail and 
General Trust PLC, in The Commuter Publishing 
Partnership. 

• Increase interest to 43% in Newspaper 
Publishing, London - publisher of The 
Independent* and The Independent on Sunday'. 

■ Buspak UK (50% owned) expanded through the 
acquisition of Meirobus. 

Portugal 


Australia 


■ Australian Provincial Newspapers 
net profit increases 24% to AS26.4 
million (25% indirect holding). 

• Joint venture formed with dear 
Channel Communications Inc, (he 
largest owner of radio stations in 
the US, to operate its radio network. 


Largest publisher of specialist 
publications and commercial journals, 
with 50 titles now under its controL 


• Increase shareholding to 1L8% in jomalgeste 
SGPS, fte largest newspaper publishing group in 
Portugal, with additional interests in commercial 
radio. 


South Africa 


France 
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• Formation of Sirocco International, a jointfy 
owned 50/50 venture between Sirocco, a 
subsidiary of Independent Newspapers, PLC 
and A\ r enir Havas Media, the largest outdoor 
advertising company in France. 


■ Increased shareholding in 
Independent Newspapers Holdings 
Limited, formerly Argus Newspapers 
to 5955%, the largest newspaper 
group in Africa. 


• Launch of three new thies, The 
Sunday Independent Sunday Life 
and Business Report Re-launch of 
The Cape Tunes and The Mercury. 




J995 

1994 


Turnover 

Operating Profit 

IR£368m 

IR£49m 

IR£271m 

lR£41m 

+ 36% 

+ 21% 

Profit before Taxation 

lR£50m 

IR£38m 

+ 33% 

Earnings per Share 

25.16p 

20-00p 

+ 26% 

Dividends per Stare 

lO.Op 

8.5p 

+ 18% 

Shareholders' Funds 

IK£2S7m 

IR£247m 

+ 16% 


© 


INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPERS, PLC 


Or. A.J.F. O'Reilly 


FuU fmancml statements /fir the yrsr imlnJ 1° Dra-rairT 1995 ad/ bcdrlwmd to tit t Registrar of 
Cimtponks and a my an unqtbdifkil Audit Rqurl. Copies cf the Report may be abtaintdfrm The 
Startary. Independent Nenvpeprrf. FLC. 1-2 Upfvr Hatch Street. Dublin 2. 
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business 


The boss of More O'Ferrall talks to Mathew Horsman about his enthusiasm for selling the great outdoors 

Sites set on a 


roller-poster 
success story 


Next to television, radio, and 
even dear old newspapers, the 
outdoor advertising market 

strikes most outsiders as, well, 
dull and old-fashioned. Its im- 
age of man on a ladder with 
paste and brush hardly inspires 

the breathlessness with which 
media-mad investors pant hun- 
grily over the likes of the In- 
ternet or satellite television. 

Perhaps they have not met 
Roger Parry, 43. the ex-jour- 
nalist chief executive of leading 
outdoor advert company More 
O'Ferrall. and a compelling 


preacher of 
the attrac- 
tions of bus 
shelters and 
billboards. 

Coming away from an en- 
counter with Mr Parry, one is 
suddenly struck by how many 
adverts there are rn the street 
- on buildings, on billboards 
and. More O'FerraU's special- 
ism. on bus shelters. “Outdoors 
sells.'' Mr Parry sums up. in the 
epitome of the soundbite. 

The company has 30,000 of 
its trademark Adshel shelters in- 
stalled. and has plans to expand 
further in the UK, Ireland, 
Europe and further overseas, 
where it is eyeing fast-growing 
markets such as Thailand and 
Malaysia. "A lot of our growth 
will come from outside the 
UK” Mr Parry says, revealing 
u target of £I00m in sales, up 
from last year’s £S7m. 

Certainly Mr Parry has given 
investors something to be 
cheerful about since he formally 
became chief executive in Feb- 
ruary. The shares have roared 
ahead from the 470p level to 
more than 660p, fuelled by a 
strong recovery in the compa- 
ny’s financial performance and 
the prospects of further growth. 

. The City credits Mr Parry 
with having awakened the 
rather staid company, which for 
years had a reputation that 
even insiders conceded as 
sleepy, even if it had a stellar 
portfolio of sites and lucrative 
contracts with transport au- 
thorities and local councils. 

The changes he has wrought 
have been subtle. A revamped 


office environment, reducing 
the palatial dimensions of his 
predecessor's extensive lair, is 
perhaps the most obvious al- 
teration. Mr Parry has also had 
an Adshel-festoooed shelter in- 
stalled on the ground floor, "to 
tell visitors and to remind staff 
exactly what it is we do”, he says. 
Under Russell Go re -Andrews, 

his somewhat stolid predeces- 
sor, “there was no sign that we 
were an outdoor advertising 
company.” 

He has also hastened the de- 

velapment of a new computer sys- 
tem to track 


THE MONDAY INTERVIEW 


Roger Parry 


and monitor 
sites. “We 
can now tell 

clients how 

many sites nationwide are with- 
in SO feet of a NatWfest bank 
branch, for example, or how ro 
reach young people by advertis- 
ing outside clubs and cinemas.” 
More OTerrall has also pio- 
neered the use of bar codes on 
riles, as away of keeping tabs on 
poster campaigns. 

Such changes have started to 
give media buyers more confi- 
dence in the pester business. Mr 
Parry expects that forecasts of 
reasonably good consumer 
spending growth, coupled with 
outdoor advertising's more dy- 
namic reputation among ad- 
vertisers and agencies, will drive 
the business in the future. 

He b nearly messianic on out- 
door’s attractions. "We need to 
show advertisers that we can be 
as effective as television,” he 
says. Outdoor campaigns are 
perfect, be c laims, for reaching 
a mass audience for new prod- 
uct launches. But more targeted 
campaigns can also be accom- 
modated, through careful se- 
lection of sites. 

To the likely relief of envi- 
ronmentalists, he is dead 
against relaxed rules about out- 
door advertising in the coun- 
tryside, which the Government 
is contemplating. “The last 
thing we want is an uncon- 
trolled proliferation of outdoor 
sites,” he says. “It devalues the 
medium.” 

Mr Parry was a credible, if 
not completely predictable can- 



Gimme shelter: Roger Parry joins with environmentalists in opposing an uncontrolled proliferation of sites 


didate for the top job. A grad- 
uate of Bristol University, he 
spent a summer working as per- 
sonal assistant to Charles and 
Maurice Saatchi, his first taste 
of advertising, before com- 
pleting his studies at Oxford. A 
career in journalism saw him 
specialise in business, a ground- 
ing that stiffened an already 
strong entrepreneurial benL 
la 198Z while still a working 
journalist, be helped launch an 
unsuccessful bid for the LBC 
radio franchise in London. 

Two years later, he tried to 
convince the Government to seQ 
British Rail’s Slough-to-Wind- 
sor line to a consortium he 
helped fashion. Speaking re- 
cently at his Golden Square of- 
fices in Soho, next door to the 
new, lavish Saatchi brothers’ 
headquarters, he concedes that 
his rail privatisation -bid came 
"10 years too early”. 


Like so many other soon-to- 
be corporate executives, Mr Par- 
ry used a stint at a management 
consultancy, McKjnsey, as the 
bridge to the business world, join- 
ing advertising company WCRS 
(later Aegis) after four years as 
a consultant The City got to 


“One of the lessons of Aegis 
was that focus brought suc- 
cess,” Mr Parry says. "The orig- 
inal company was a super- 
market which we decided 
needed to focus on being solely 
a media buyer, with the goal of 
becoming Europe’s leader.” He 


owners of the Jazz FM station. 

Head-hunted in 1995, he 
says he immediately saw the 
need for focus at More O’Fer- 
ralL While other companies 
might look to diversify into 
other media, Mr Party says he 
will stay with what the compa- 


‘If shareholders want to invest in other media, they 
can do it They don’t need me to do it for them’ 


know him as the calming public 
face of Aegis in the UK at the 
time when the French-owned 
group was fumbling badly. 

He spent a critical three 
years in the early 1990s con- 
vincing Gfy investors that Aegis 
could survive, despite the near- 
ly disastrous acquisition binge 
that ended several careers m 
1992. 


went on to concentrate on ra- 
dio, the country’s fastest-grow- 
ing advertising medium, and was 
part of the group that success- 
fully bid for the LBC franchise 
in 1993. 

Mr Parry and his partners 
sold out to Reuters, although 
he has maintained Iris interest 
through a non-executive 
directorship at Golden Rose, 


ny does best "We don’t need 
to be some full-service compa- 
ny. If shareholders want to in- 
vest in other media, they can do 
A. They don’t need me to do it 
for them.” 

So Mr Parry will stick to the 
more prosaic task of growing the 
outdoor business, organically 
and through acquisition. He 
puts a big emphasis on re- 


Photo graph: Jane Baker 


search and responsiveness to 
clients, and is eager to trial new 
formats such as flat-screen TVs 
in bus shelters. 

His enthusiasm shows. But 
does he miss journalism? 
"Sure, I miss the adrenalin 
and the risk - having to get it 
finished by 9pm. I also miss the 
level of access: we could and 
did talk directly to people in 
industry.” 

Now that he is one of those 
.people in industry, be seems con- 
tent to stay where he is. Thu years 
ago, he said he wanted to be the 
chief executive of a pic by the 
time he was 40. Having just 
about done it (he was 42 when 
appointed), he says "this is all 
fantas tic fan. If itgoeswroag, IT 
have only myself to blame.” 

The only goal these days is to 
get it right. "We just aim to be 
die best outdoor advertising 
company in the world.” - 


Energy 
investors 
hit by 
PO delay 


PATRICK TOOHER 

Thousands of private investors 
are set to miss today’s deadline 
hi register for shares in British 
Energy because of the moat 
backlog created by last Fri- 
day's postal strike. 

Well over a million investors 
are expected to express an in- 
terest in applying for shares in 
the.Govaxunenfs controversial 
privatisation of the nuclear in- 
dustry by the time the offer 
closes at noon. But others who 

are keen to qualify for incentives 

are bound to be disappointed 
when they discover their appli- 
cations are still stuck in the post. 

A spokesman for British En- 
ergy admitted nx»t registrations 

were made by post, even though 
investors were encouraged to 
telephone share shops to reg- 
ister their interest. 

But he added people would 
have to be “pretty stupid" to 
leave registration until the last 
minute when plans for a na- 
tionwide one-day postal strike 
had been known for weeks. 

A last-minute rush to regis- 
ter for shares has been a feature 
of previous privatisations. 
However, the pattern is more 
pronounced at the later, appli- 
cation stage when many in- 
vestors monitor stock market 
conditions until the Iasi possi- 
ble moment before sending off 
their cheques. 

British Energy’s prospectus, 
(hie on Wednesday, is expected 
to follow Railtrack’s lead by 
offering shares to small in- 
vestors at a discount of about 
5 per cent to the price institu- 
tions wflj have to pay. 

The sweetener would be on 


dividend of 13.7p, totalling; 
and payable out of loss-making 
British Energy’s reserves. A dis- 
count of lOp a share is also be- 
ing offered on the second 
TnsfBfmen t ppyahtg in Se ptem ber 
1997. If demand is strong, the 
size of the public offer equid be 
raised from 30 per cent to as high 
as half the company. 

The prospectus is also ex- 
pected to set a price target for 
the British Energy float of be- 
tween £1.3bn and £1.9bn - far v 
less than the Government orig- # 
inafly anticipated. The range il- 
lustrates the depth of divisions 
among City analysts about the 
value of the company. 
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Tel: 0171 293 2222 


BUSINESS TO BUSINESS & FRANCHISES 


Fax; 0171 293 2505 


:i v i 

Butt* Ccril-.Ujr 


Franchises 


We have over 140 shops 
across the country 


Share in our success with: 

• low overheads, minimal space, low staffing levels 

• high profit margins, low stock holding & 

• a proven retail concept 

You can join the winning Tanning Shop franchise team with as little 
as £15JKX) personal capital and we provide you with: 

• the additional finance 

• property location and acquisition 

• a full support team: accountancy, architecture, business 
management, com puter systems, electrical installation, law, 
marketing, sales, skin care 

• in fact, a complete turnkey operation 

Don't make up your mind until you have spoken to us. 

We require franchisees with enthusiasm and commitment 


T^ambag 


For a full information pack 
pieww coll, fox or write to us: 

Telephone 0171 493 0904 
Facsimile 01714950616 

Franchising Dopt, The Tanning Shop 
355 Albemarle Street, London W1X3FB 


Be part of our success 

Securicor Pony Express, the UK’s leading someday 
courier company, is looking for motivated and 
ambitious people with sales and management 
ability to open and develop franchised branches 
in specific areas. Initial training will be provided 
plus sales and marketing support. 

Interviews arranged locally. 

For further information contact 
Tony Mundclla, Director of Franchising, on 

01903 82IIII 


BRITISH 

FRANCHISE 

ASSOCIATION 
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WORK H 
FROM HOME 

Hipfalj ProCrfjNc One 
Perm Operation 
No Senior; 

6-7 Horn Per Week 
l*auC Home 
Corn port 
F un 3 Yean Back 
Figaro 

Fwl Training Given 
EuxScut After Sale* 
Service 

Ontcrdata 

Him 

Sid Floor. Wmtoer House 
M Sc too l Street. SWI 
For Fm InTorauMo 

FREE CALL 


WW 



GOLF 

World's Largest 

Chain of 
Golf Stores! 


FRANCHISES 


* GOLFS LARGEST * 
MOST SUCCESSFUL 
FRANCMSE SYSTEM 

* OVER 3S0 STORES 
WORLDWIDE 

* EXCLUSIVE AREAS 
AVAILABLE NOW 


franchises 


Buy the business 
that brings in 
• the business • 
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Owning a post office is a unique business 
opportunity with many advantages. A secure 
income. An ever widening range of products. 
And. perhaps best of all for (he enterprising 
businessperson, an almost guaranteed flow of 
people. 

The post office serves 28 million people a 
week. Regular customers, who have money to 
spend not merely on post office products bnt 
other goods on otter - and a post office works 
well within a large variety of other retail outlets. 

Your root investment will vary dependent on 
the sue of business. However, yon will need to 
have more than £20.000 readily available in cash 
(or assess easily converted to cash) to go towards 
the total cost of the business. The balance can 
usually be funded by banks we can Introduce 
you to. 

if you are interested m owning a post office 
and share oar cotal commitment to customer 
service, please send die coupon below or phone 
us wUboiw delay. 

0990 600652 

Linrt open 1* boon Call will cou no more than IBp a 
nutate return the coupon below to hu Office 

Counter* KeCi uU ntm Office. RUEPOST. BrMOl BS38 TFT. 

No (tamp r eq uir ed 

| 

FREE INFORMATION PACK 

Fleur ruth me ny free Information Padt on owning i 
pon office 
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To advertise in 
this section 
please call 
0171 293 2338. 


NOTICE 
TO HEADERS 

Whilst we take reasonable 
premntawi with all 
ad icitieaiflpiirty, readers are 
rtragfr advised to take 
ptafc— anal advice before 
paying s depos i t or entering 
a "y mifuiu tninn*. 


Franchises 


THE LEAGUE OF 
PROFESSIONAL CRAFTSMEN 
AND THE INDEPENDENT 
BUSINESS LEAGUE 


A FRANCHISE 
OPPORTUNITY 
FOR THE FUTURE 

ucncinmno-f vat pmtotes avabjibuj 
We we progressive and dynamic co mp a nies 
offering a range of benefits and services to both 
c ra ftsmen and b urtnonm . 

We Oder a franchise opportwtty to people who 
pos sess well de velope d safes and nmagement skate, 
providing everything needed to be successful In this “ 
eotcMng and secure business including: 

• an Initial training prograwne 

• on-going training and d e wn to pmont 

• a 75% contribution to your recruRmerd 
advertising budget 

• support from our ap ac Mfc t t e toafes de pa rt m ent 

• professional advice. tSrecflon and support 

• high Inco me and potential for 
exceptional growth 

To hear more about tMs 
exciting opportunity and 
receive a franchi se prospectus 
phone Ahm Marcus on 
0181 868 6116 


don and support 

Ifer 

Tmirfl 




ENJOY BEING 
YOUR 
OWN BOSS 


To run a successful franchise you have to stay 
dose to the business, which means you have to 
really like what you are doing. 

As someone with a professional business 
background, can see yourself “hands on* operating 
"a business that people want to do business with*. 
“Consider Joining Uniglobe Travel. For £50,000 
working capital your agency will be pas\ of the 
travel franchise network in the world.* 

CaR 0171 839 4899 

IflEjUlBE 

Travel 

httpV/www.uniglobe.eom 


MAKE MONEY L 

BEING IN DEBT 


ir you want to run your own hassle free. 9-5 business 
and earn up to L?5k pa. working from home then look 
no further. 

BSC. one of the UK's leading Credit Management and 
Debt recovery Firms, are expanding farther and rcqnirc 
Agents nationwide. Earning from collections and/or 
sain (sometimes without any effort whatsoever on your 
pan) your potential is enormous. 1 bjdposS 
For your free information Pack j •JJ**- 
call John Layton now on ■ 

0161 839 8666 I M 


or write to him £t ESC. PC Box Manchester KEO 3 SU 



Franchises 


FRANCHISE? - Are you really looking? 


I Wbrfcaig right now in tha UJC is a franchise tint b 
now and In n o v ati ve, and people are making 


What is it? 


substantial profits 


Linx Homenader a - Franchisees who loauBn g 
American, EEC & Far Eastern clothing 


How much can I earn? 


Plot scheme, £46,000 turnover in less than 6 
Months with profits at 40% plus 


What will it cost? 


r 


£4995 and work from home 


What do I do now? 


| TafcO 

1 Fs>c 1 

1 Fora 

I or view w 


Tat 01204 524641 or 
Fax: 01204 624003 
For a Free Fact Pack 
or view www Jnxtracflngxo dk 




T «1 01444 410004 
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Fa* 01444 441063 


Opportunities 


How to Profit From 

TAX-FREE CARS 

Discover bow Co obtain luxury tax-free cars at the 
lowest factory Est prices in the world 

Sell diem on IZ months later and 
make a vast profit. 

For FREE information contact 
Scope International 
TODAY! 

Scope Internationa] Ltd 

Box No 6292 Forestside House 
Rowlands Castle, Hampshire P09 6EE. 
England, UK 

Tel: 01705 631751 
01705 631322 

Internet: httpy/www. briinct.co.uk/scope/ 

scope@maiLbritfiet.co.uk 

*— Please quote box Bomber when replying _J 


MANUFACTURERS 

If you are seeking 
assistance to establish 


u.i vrs & 

D I ST KIBL1 OKS 
l.\M R( iim; 


please contact 
Tot 0181 560 4205 
Fas 0181 560 1109 
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Natfonwfcte lor TWO major! 
Isaturns films plus various 
productions. Any age, 
shape or stro Inc cMdran. 

* Jmmedtote stand by 

J® Tba Casting De 
■OOP) Glioros Hse. Lei«, 
C£T2AA. Tal: 0116 22360071 


OWN 

YOUR OWN 




■WMMMMtfHhin. 

MktlBWHVMI. 


MO Of 382 MOTS/ 
tamxvnnra 


SflARSDEN 

BUSINESS 


4?. 


Opportunities 


WORK FROM HOME 
CASHFLOW 

moxmm 

Wflnoisptrwtk 
12 Hantfas FTgnres Araflabk 


OstogToorHamePC 
FuBTratatogS Backup 
FORFHEEBraOwnOHMCK 

PHQNE AMI 

FRHCAU. 0500 05 1996 

ConstndUd 

3rd Fknr, 35 St James's Street 
lonfiimSWl 

leading the wo) in Computer 
Terhnobcy 


CABOUCHON 


a aaxu hm oppot**r 
ParHhaa or btona 
UK-EUBOPE-JARW 

nsaSnoMnHKvHassiiar 
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Loyalty cards underline the dilemma facing Archie’s revitalised Asda 


Well is, as some suggest, the 
party over for Archie Nor- 
man? This week the man who 
revitalised the Asda super- 
stores group will announce a 
scintillating set of results but 
may find it difficult to satisfy 
a growing stock market sus- 
picion the group is set for a 
much more sedate time. 

Since he moved in Asda's 
progress has been breathtak- 
ing in what is one of the 
toughest businesses in the 
land. 

The once proud retail c hain, 
born out of a dairy operation, 
seemed on the rocky road to 
oblivion. 

The shares bumped along at 
a bumble 23p and It had ac- 
quired a jokey, cloth-cap im- 
age making it the target for 
many a stand-up comedian. 

Under the Norman touch 
the change in Asda’s fortunes 
has been dramatic. Now the 
group is a superstore front- 
runner. But is the pace be- 
ginning to tell? 


Nat West Securities was the 
first to raise doubts. In May it 
lowered its growth targets be- 
cause of disappointing cloth- 
ing sales, a reduced store 
opening programme and es- 
calating overheads. Although 
analysts Tony MacNeaiy and 
Mike Dennis were then pre- 
pared to stick with their 
£304m forecast for the year 
ended April they have had sec- 
ond thoughts and trimmed 
their estimate to £297m. 
Even so, such a result would 
ent a not inconsiderable 
' cent gain, well in line 
t Asda’s high-performance 
profile. 

Still, it could be argued 
that Mr Norman and his team 
have completed the easy part 
of the revival. 

They have refocused the 
group, reshaped its organisa- 
tion and given it a remarkable 
air of confidence and relia- 
bility. It has also emerged as 
the leading price-cutter and 
probably the most customer- 


18 per 
With A! 


friendly in the industry. Now 
Asda’s management has to 
raise its game. 

Philip Dorgan at SoriSte 
Gdzzdrale Strauss Tern bull 
outlines the challenge. He 
says: “Long-term success 
depends upon the establish- 
ment of genuine points of dif- 
ference. 

“Asda needs to become the 
best in the industry in areas 
other than price because, as its 
sales densities narrow the gap 
with Tesco and its cost ratios 
fall, there is a natural limit to 
the extent that its operating 
margin can rise, given that it 
maintains its price advantage. 
It therefore needs to seek 
ways to enhance its margin 
mix”. He is looking for prof- 
its; due on Thursday, to “eas- 
ily exceed" bis £300m forecast. 

The Asda dilemma is not 


‘ % 
■L, &*--• r * 


STOCK MARKET WEEK 


DEREK PAIN 


Stock market reporter 
of the year 


Asda card could, however. 

und ermine its policy of being 

the deepest of the superstore 
price-cutters. 

The group can look forward 


ASDA GROUP 




helped by the advent of loyally 
cards. So far it has not been 


tempted into a full-scale 
launch although it is testing the 
concept in some stores. An 



to at least one windfall this 
year. It has 40 per cent of Al- 
lied Carpets, due to be float- 
ed in the next month or so. 
The share sale could produce 
£80m, assuming Asda sells all 
its Allied shares. 

Asda shares are near their 
highest under the Norman 
reign. The chain has a stock 
market valuation approaching 
£3.5bn. NatWest regards the 
shar es as no more than a bold 


but SocG€n is still a buyer. 

different 


Tomorrow a very 
and smaller group produces 
results. Halma, valued at near- 




involved in environmental 
controls and safety devices. It, 
too, has an outstanding repu- 
tation tO maintain. 


The company has an envi- 
able record - profits advanc- 
ing for 20 years and the 
dividend inevitably lifted by 20 
percent. 

Halma has never adopted a 
very high profile and is. little 
known outside the market. It 
could be described as the con- 
glomerate nobody has heard 
about. Yet by dominating 
niche businesses, able to sell 
products equally well at home 
and overseas, as well as 
putting through some re- 
warding takeovers it has kept 
profits moving. 

Although its shares are be- 
low their peak another strong 

R erformance is expected. 

i at West is looking for £34m 
against £29 ,2m with a dividend 
of 2565p a share -giving the 
traditional 20 per cent in- 
crease. 

Last week was another un- 
exciting one for the market 
and with the continuing array 
of sporting attractions and 
the fade of investor interest 


there is little hope this week 
wifi produce much action. 

Footsie is still well below the 
4,000 points level many have 
embraced as their year-end 
target Quite dearfy it will have 


to enjoy a strong second six 
itns : 


months to offer the bulls airy 
success. 

The market not for the 
first time and certainly not for 
the last has failed to perform 
to the anticipated pattern. A 
strong first-half year was ex- 
pected to be followed by a 
weak second six months. 

The blue chip index has, 
however, had an indifferent 
first six months with Footsie 
only 45 points above the lev- 
el it started the year, although 
the supporting FT-SE 250 in- 
dex has conformed much 
more to expectations, up more 
than 400 points. 

But the second-liners are 
r unning out of steam. They 
have had a surprisingly un- 
certain time since the 250 in- 
dex peaked at 4.568J5 towards 


the end of April. The market 
has suffered m recent mouths 
from significant domestic sell- 
ing which does, however, seem 
to be ending. 

The jittery global bond mar- 
kets, inflationary worries and ' 
the political climate have also 
take n their tolL So has the fail- 
ure of the expected takeover 
bonanza to extend beyond 
utilities. 

The bulls do, however, have 
their own positive agenda. 
They point to an encouraging 
profit outlook with next year's 
estimates being raised, the 
possibility of yet another in- 
terest rate cut and tentative 
signs of a gilts rally. And, of 
course, bid hopes spring eLer- 
naL 

Even so, unless they can dis- 
cover a few more encouraging 
indicators it is beginning to 
look as if the market will at 
best drift for the rest of the 
year and it may not be long be- 
fore the bulls start reining in 
their forecasts. 
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SCIENCE 


Lethal shockwave from 


an island in the sun 


Volcanic activity on the Canary Isles could send a tidal wave to devastate 
Florida. Phillip Henry monitors the changing shape of La Palma 


I t reads like the plot from a 
disaster movie. Florida is dev- 
astated by a tidal wave tens of 
metres high. The destruction 
and loss of life is immeasur- 
able. The wave which caused so 
much devastation crossed the 
Atlantic in just a few hours, unseen 
until it reached the American coast. 
Its source is an unstable geological 
fault on the Canary Isles, more 
usually thought of as an idyllic hol- 
iday destination of thousands of 
European tourists than as the cause 
of disaster. 

lb ensure such a scenario remains 
in the realms of Hollywood, a group 
of British scientists recently trav- 
elled to the Canaries. By monitor- 
ing the fault which threatens to cre- 
ate the tidal wave, they hope to 
predict any hazard long before it 
could happen. 

In the middle of the ocean, these 
waves of mass destruction - called 
tsunami - are almost invisible. Only 
when they reach the shallow waters 
around coasts do they become huge 
breakers. 

The ruin caused by even a rela- 
tively small one can be apocalyptic. 
When Lhe Krakatoa volcano blew 
itself to pieces in the last century, a 
tsunami six metres high killed 30,000 
people. 

Tsunami can also be generated 


when a huge landslide falls into the 
sea. This has never been seen in his- 
torical times but scientists have now 
identified the island of La Palma as 
a potential hazard. 

‘There is a danger that the side 
of the volcano facing west may fall 
into the Atlantic.” says Professor Bill 
McGuire of the Centre of Volcanic 
Research in Cheltenham, who was 


part of the recent expedition. 
“It could literally happen di 


“It could literally happen during 
the next few weeks or months or 
years," he said. “Equally, it could 
happen 100 years or more into the 
future. The Island is very unstable 
and this is something which could 


cubic kilometres of rode to slide a 
few metres toward the sea. This also 
opened a two- kilometre-long frac- 
ture which can quite easily seen 
to this day. 

There are not only fears that a 
future eruption would cause the 
rock to move again, but that next 
time, the landslide will not stop. If 
this happened, the resulting tmrwwu 
would tie catastrophic. 

“There have been three of these 


collapses in the history of the 
island.” says Juan Carlos Carracedo 


happen fairly soon/ 
La Palma is not 01 


La Palma is not only the steepest 
island in the world but has also been 
the most volcanically active of the 
Canary Isles in the past 500 years. 
There have been two eruptions on 
the island this century alone - the 
last one was in 1971. 

The volcanoes themselves do not 
present much danger. La Palma 
lava moves so slowly that most peo- 
ple could easily outrun it, so there 
is no cause for anxiety to the many 
tourists who visit the island. The real 
danger lies in the possibility that an 
eruption might trigger the collapse 
of a volcanic ridge which is unsound 

The problems started when an 
eruption in 1949 caused several 


island.” says Juan Carlos Carracedo 
of the Spanish National Research 
Council. Not only does the land- 
scape bear the scars of these cata- 
clysms but submarine photos show 
rock from the peaks of old volcanoes 
far out to sea. “Another collapse is 
impending. The only way to prevent 
this hazard is to study the island 
closely.” 

By monitoring the change in 
shape of the mountainside, the team 
hope not only to discover if the west- 


ern flank is slipping due to gravity 
but to predict if the sleeping volcano 


but to predict if lhe sleeping volcano 
is growing restless. Before eruptions, 
volcanoes always swell This swelling 
may be imperceptible to the human 
eye. Only by surveying the shape of 
the ground with sensitive instru- 
ments can small changes be 
detected. 

The team of scientists used a sys- 


tem called electronic distan c e mea- 
suring tEDM). By bouncing an 
infra-red beam off a mirror cm 
another ridge of the volcano and 
timing how long the beam takes to 
return, the EDM can be used to 
measure distances to an accuracy of 
a few centimetres per mile. - 

In late 1994, scientists set up a 
network of stations on the moun- 
tainside and accurately measured 
the distances between them. After 
one and a half years, they returned 
to measure the network again. If the 
distances between the stations bad 
become greater over that period, 
this would suggest that either the 
fault had slipped or the ground was 
bulging as molten rock inflated the 
volcano. 

For the moment, results show 
there has been no movement While 
the rest of us might breathe a sigh 
of relief, the measurements are 
highly valuable to the scientists 
because they give them a “base- 
line” illustrating the behaviour of 
the volcano under normal 
conditions. 

Should future studies reveal dial 
the volcano has deviated from this, 
the prospect of the east coast of 
America being flooded by a wave 
from the other side of the Atlantic 
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On the slide: La Palma’s volcanic ridge may be ready to collapse 


Photograph: David Parker/SPL 


S ix months on from its tri- 
umphal arrival at Jupiter, 
Nasa's spacecraft Galileo 
is about to send back its first 
pictures of the giant planet and 
some of its moons, including 
the most detailed views ever 
seen of a moon that is almost 
as big as the planet Mars. 

Galileo swings past Gany- 
mede, the largest moon in the 
solar system, early on Thursday 
morning. It s kims a mere 844 
km over the surface - 70 times 
nearer than the previous clos- 
est encounter- with Voyager 2 
in 1979. Galileo would be able 
to make out individual build- 
ings on Ganymede, if any 
existed. 

The main scientific return 
will be to understand this 
moon’s peculiar geology. The 
pictures sent back by Voyager 2 
reveal that 40 per cent of 
Ganymede's surface is covered 
by large dark patches, strangely 
reminiscent of our Moon. 
There are numerous craters, 
blasted out by cosmic impacts, 
although the craters of 
Ganymede are surprisingly flat 
Geologists believe the walls 


A close-up look at the biggest moon of all 


Space probe ‘Galileo’ is going low to examine one of Jupiter’s satellites. By Heather Couper and Nigel Henbest 


have slumped because the sur- 
face is made of a mixture of 
rock and ice, which can gradu- 


ally flow (like a glacier on 
Earth) and flatten out under its 


Earth) and flatten out under its 
own weight The largest dark 
area is named Galileo Regio. 
Fittingly, the spacecraft bearing 
the same name will be homing 
in on this region. 

Its cameras will also be inves- 
tigating the strangest feature of 
Ganymede - the paler areas 
lying between dark regions. 
Voyages cameras showed that 
they consist of long grooves 
separated by parallel ridges. 
Some ridges are 700 metres 
high, and stretch for thousands 
of kilometres. Geologists call 
these areas “sulcus”, meaning 
a groove or burrow. 

The sulcus areas probably 
formed as the dark regions 
moved apart. On Earth, a sim- 
ilar stretching of the crust has 


created the parallel mountain 
ranges of Nevada and Utah. 
But some geologists support a 
different theory - that the sul- 
cus was caused when ice below 
Ganymede’s surface melted; as 
the water escaped upwards, the 
surface collapsed into wrinkles. 

Not only Ganymede will be 
in the frame this week. Galileo 
will be taking more distant 
views of Jupiter’s other big 
moons - Io, Europe and Cal- 
listo, and its first close-up views 
of the planet. Until now, Galileo 
has been travelling blind. 

Mission controllers have 
kept the cameras switched off 
so for because of two different 
problems. The umbrella-like 
main antenna, which sends 
radio signals back to Earth, 
failed to open properly as 
Galileo sped toward Jupiter, so 
pictures can only be sent back 
ar a very slow rate by a smaller 


antenna. Galileo must store the 
pictures on a tape recorder 
and gradually send them back 
to Earth over a period of weeks. 
The images snapped this week, . 

backtoEmth until late in July 
As Galileo was set to take a 
preliminary se t of pictures on 
its approach to Jupiter last 
December, however, the tape 
recorder stuck in 4 rewind' posi- 
tion. For safety’s sake, Nasa 
controllers cancelled the imag- 
ing session and switched off the 
recorder. They now believe 
they have figured out what 
went wrong and have found a 
way around it, so it should not 
be a problem in future. • 

Even though Gafiko was 
blind as it swept past lo Last 
December, it has provided 
interesting news about this' 
moon. Nasa scientists have now 
analysed in detail how Io’s grav- 


ity disturbed the spacecraft’s 
path, and found it must have a 
very dense core. It probably 
consists of iron, like the Earth’s 
core, asd there axe hints that 
lofccore may also be generat- 
ing a magnetic fold. If so, his 
the first magnetic moon to be 
found m the solar system. 

Over the past few months, 
Nasa’s researchers have also 
been re-analysing results from 
the probe that Galileo dropped 
into Jupiter’s atmosphere last 
December. They snow that 
Jupiter bas powerful winds 
blowing not just at cloud-top 


level, but reaching deep into its 
interior. Unlike Earth’s 
weather, which is driven by the 
Sun’s heat from above, it seems 
Jupiter's weather is controlled 
by heat coming up from deep 
in the planet’s hot centre. . 


What’s Up 

With Jupiter in the news, take 
a look at the giant world for 
yourself. It’s closest to the 
Earth this year on 4 July, shin- 
ing more brilliantly than any 
star, low in the south daring the 
late evening. (The outer plan- 
ets Uranus and Neptune are 


also at their closest and bright- 
est this month, but you won't 
see these/with the naked eye.) 

With a pair of binoculars 
held steadily, you should be! 
able to make out Jupiter’s four 
biggest moons. They appear as ■ 
tiny specks of light, endlessly 
coding the parent world. At the 
begumn^ of this week, the out- 
ermost one, Callisto, is to the 
left of the planet, with huge 
Ganymede farther in. By the 
weekend, Ganymede lies to the 
right of Jupiter, with Callisto 
further out on the same side. 

A small telescope will give 


you a better view, though with 
‘left* and ‘right’ in the above, 
descriptions reversed as a tele- 
scope inverts (he image. It 
should also show the light and 
dark bands on Jupiter, and 
reveal that the planet is slightly 
flattened, to a tangerine shape, 
because it spins- afouod so 
rapidly; a ‘day* on Jupiter is less 
than 10 hours long. /-y; . 


Wary (all times BST) . 
Jylyl 4.59 am foil moon ' 


Jupiterat opposition 
7-55 pm moon at last 
'quartet : ; 

5.15 pm new moon 
Neptune at 
opposition 
6.49 pm moon at 
.first quarter 
Uranus at oppositioi 
1136 am frul moon. 
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THE INDEPENDENT CROSSWORD 

By Caiytiu 



ACROSS 

I The art of making one's 
mark? (13) 

10 Trite place in capital edi- 
tion (9) 

II Fruit making person 
green? (5) 

12 Miss letter from the ‘ 
Spanish notion? Precisely 

13 Artide about one's public 
relations for deaf person? 
<«) 


14 For some clientele VAT 
expected to be put up ( 7 ) 
16 Rough house by awfully 
loud notorway (7) 

18 24 hour race organised in 
enlightened concern? 
(¥) .. .. 


20 ^in person dispatching 

about a pound (7) 


23 Kind of decree which in- 
dudes English Japanese 
immigrant (5) 

24 Spain's azulejo turned out 
the best (5) 

25 Hateful person has cat's- 
paw which should not be 
eaten (9) 

26 Lets her out on good con- 
dition - a fair thing? (6-7) 

DOWN 

2 Means of putting back- 
bone into woman? (9) 

3 Something at present 
seen on road round new 
mountains? (5) 

4 Not quite the colour of 
the Cuillins (3*4) 

5 Comprehensive flounder- 
ing? Perhaps not (2-5) 

6 Best anaesthetic for me? 
(63) 

7 Meeting's among the 
derisy no doubt (5) 

S Cycle shop tycoon? (7-6) 

9 Tries being uncivil? (5-8) 

15 An inclination to accept 
poor team’s decline (9) 

17 Tool needs to be changed 
for magnetic rock (9) 

19 English reader whom 


about a pound (7) 

21 Terribly eager and intend- 
ed to speak of compact 

( 9 ) 


politicians court? (7) 
Disappointment of gr 


20 Disappointment of group 
support (7) 

22 Artist is taking Ecstasy to 
get lift (5) 

23 Nosey man in Nether- 
lands (5) 



acclaimed audiomagazines for intermediate and 
advanced students of French, German, Spanish, 
and Italian. Each consists of an hour-long 
programme on audiocassette, accompanied by a 
printed transcript with an extensive vocabulary sec- 
tion. Optional study supplements, priced separately^ 


vocabulary, improve your listening comprehension, 
and increase your “cultural IQ,” as though you were 
living abroad. 


and grammar reviews. 


B ecause they're peri- 
odicals, they give 
you a means of 
honing your language skills 
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ONEY-BACK GPABAMTEK? Take ™ 
days tx> examme your fust edition. If it’s not 
for you, just let us know, and we’ll 
refund your money. Yoti 
have nothing to lose. 
So why not find out for 
yourself what thousands 
of business people, edu- 
cators, diplomats, and 
professionals on six con- 
tinents are raving about 

Subscribe today! * 
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YES, Please rush me my first audiomagazine! ? 

Caraops-Hysfe (French); □ 5tnoathlyeditk>M(£55) OllnwuhfredkiwsltW) □ Stwly supplement (fv 

Scban ins Land (Qerman): O 5 Wily «fit*ans (£551 □SArfy W ppfe aem (£l 5 ) □ U monthly editW(£99) DSa^ysippfancfflllS) 
AcqocreHo itahaoo (ItalHm); □ 6 bunoshty edraoos (£69) □ Study supplement (£18) 

Puesta del Sol {Spanish): □6bnacmWyedjtkra(£69} D Study suppfcnent (£18) PrkeismdusivecfP&P. 


□ Cheque enclosed. Please defair my PV1SA □M^terCarti □ American Express DEutocaid □ Switch D Dine* 
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For baa service, order with your craltf card vuL Rkpfaott: 0800 833 Z57 or FAX to 0171 738 0707 • b the US. call 1 800824 0829 
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